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Pa SHAY % 
L ene yn torts Jp bh 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
CAUTION—Numerous inferior and low-priced sub- 
stitutes being in the market with misleading titles, labels 
and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 





PRESERVES THE COMPLEXION from the effects of the 
HOT SUN, WIND, HARD WATER, etc., more effectually 
than any other preparation, and renders 

THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE, 


BEETHAM’S 
GLYGERINE & CUCUMBER 


PREVENTS AND REMOVES ALL REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c. 
A Clear and Beautiful Complexion is soon obtained by its use. 


The wonderfully cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully Refresh- 
ing and Soothing if applied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-playing, Walking, 


KEEPS | 
THE SKIN 
COOL 


AND 


REFRESHED 


THE HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL CLASS AND CHINA 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 

Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 

Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (OLD NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 


Yachting, &c. It allays all irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 


For the Nursery it is Invaluable, as, being perfectly harmless, it may be applied 
to the Skin of the youngest child when a soothing and healing application is needed. 


Bottles, 18., 1s. 9d., 28. €d., of all Chemists; any size free for 3d. extra, by the 


| Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


VIEW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


Try “FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT.” Guaranteed Pure. 


“Tf it be possible, as much in you lies, study to live at peace with all men.” 


“Oh World! 
Oh men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 


B @ B And slay, as if death had but this one gate?”—Zyron. 
THE COST OF WAR.—“Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I 


will purchase every foct of land upon the globe; I will clothe every man, woman, 
and childin an attire of which kings and queens would be proud; I will build a school- 
house on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth; 1 will build an academy 
in every town and endow it; a college in every state and will fill it with able professors ; I 
will crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel 
of peace; I will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every 
Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should answer the chime on another round the 
earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend, 
like a universal holocaust, to heaven.’’— RICHARD, 
=“ HAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR?”—“TI will tell you what 
& MG, ‘iors = is ten times, and ten thousand times more terrible than War—Outraged Nature. 
She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn—that 
Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies of war; he spares the woman and child. But 
Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is hounteous and kind when she is obeyed, She spares neither woman nor 
child, She has no pity; for some awful, but most good, reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently, she strikes 
the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand, 
Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of prevent- 
ible agony of mind and body, which exists in England year after year!”—Kinestry. How much longer must the causes 
of this startling array of preventible deaths continue unchecked? 
OR THE MEANS OF PREVENTION, and for preserving Health by natural means, see a large Illustrated Sheet 
wrapped with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
HAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN: A bottle 
of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Withoutsuch a simple precaution the jeopardy of lifé is immensely increased. 
OR YOUNG AND OLD.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with water, acts as a 
natural aperient; its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health, If its 
great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family wouid be without it. 
} oe FRUIT SALT.—In hot or foreign climates it is invaluable. It relieves the system of effete or poisonous matter, 
the groundwork of fevers and other diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and produces the most disastrous 
consequences, It allays nervous excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition (by natural means). 
OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too 
rich foods as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, aud an insufficient amount of exercise— 
frequently deranges the liver. {1 would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to 
exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows 
that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; 
while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with sreltzer-water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of 
reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health, 
AUTION.—Legal rights ave protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
**ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


CASHS 


EMBROIDERED NAMES, 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 


ENQUIRE for, and order of your HOSIER or DRAPER 
(J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY). 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


p I] 
S —FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, © @ FENNINGS 
4 ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, a L U N G # E A L - Me S 
+] 3 5 
BFENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, » ss ser nmcpy 20 cone au 
by 7: COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
® For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. M suid in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 28. 9d., with 
> (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). He direstions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
m Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 14%4d. and 28. gd. (great saving), with 44 ALFRED renee West — I.W. i 
Sull Directions. The largest size Boxes, 2s. stamps, ee 
a Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. | — aan ony quan ofthe smalboxes, 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on " Sent post free, x3 stamps, Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. West Cowes, LW. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EsTaniisHep 120 YEARS. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Botile. 
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6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 


| “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


















| ' CLARKE'S 


| _& WORLD-FAMED 


| BLOOD MIXTURE .| 


| Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 





~BAKING 








POWDER 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS .TEA-CAKES | 
AND. WHOLESOME BREAD. | 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 

Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 





whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
| kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
| each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
| Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
| DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is uneqnalled in the 

















Care of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOE, and | 


BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 


POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 


from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 


| 
| GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
| 


Yr excruciating pain of Gont and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


> or excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Sa, 
| Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddin and 








ess, Spasms, 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 

is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

| For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, 

| the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 

| Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 

| bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is, 134d, and 3a, 9d. per box. 
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International Health Exhibition. 


| 
HOMELY HINTS ON HEALTH. 
| 


MRS. W. L GREENUP, 


Examiner to the South Kensington School of 
Cookery. 


Cloth, price 1s.; post free, 1s. 14d. 


ISANGSTERS 
= UMBRELLAS 


m™ 140, REGENT S? 


me) 10, ROYAL -EXCHANCE 
94, FEEET S: 
WwotesaLe Deport 
°=75,CHEAPSIDE - 
Estasusnep, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


Shipwrecks, or other Accidents by Bee. | CARDS FOR HANGING UP. 


JAM ESS By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIRTY THINGS tobe remembered about HEALTH. 
LIFE BELTS 


(Newly Invented). FIFTY THINGS to beremembered in the NURSERY, 


SUITABLE for ADULTS and CHILDREN. . 
sot ge wok wihour Bee aay Evguuanayce (PLE TY THINGS toberemembered inthe KITCHEN, 


Several Catastrophes recently appearing in the public press Price 3d. each: post free 4d. 
clearly demonstrate the necessity of ’ ’ 


“SLEEPING in a LIFE BELT.” 
For particulars send Stamp to Loxpon: MARCUS WARD & Co. (Limizp), 


J. JAMES, 20, ST. HELEN'S, IPSWICH. | 67, Chandos Street, W.C. 


CONVALESCENT RELIEF. 


Convalescent relief is being largely extended to patients of the poorer classes, drawn-~ 
from the whole Metropolis through and by the thirty-nine District Committees of the 
CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. But the advantages of the system adopted 
have proved so great that convalescents are making daily application for admission to Homes 
in very much larger numbers than was anticipated, and, consequently, the funds of the 
Medical and Convalescent Committee are proving unequal to the unlooked for strain. 

It is necessary to raise £1,500 by Easter in order to obtain at least sixty reserved beds 
to meet the demand, which is increasing week by week; but at present only twenty such 
beds have been secured by prepayment. 


Ninety-two patients were sent away in January, at a total cost of about £120. The 
usual length of stay is three weeks, 


£100 will pay for about eighty patients, or prepay four yearly beds. 

£25 will pay for about twenty patients, or prepay one yearly bed. 

£15 will prepay one bed in any Home which is open only during the summer. 

£10 will pay the expenses of about eight patients. 

£5 will pay the expenses of about four patients. 

£1 5s, 6d. is the estimated average cost of one patient whilst in a Home. 

10s, may be said to pay for one patient for one week. 

DONATIONS, but especially Subscriptions, are most urgently needed, and will be 


received and acknowledged by C. S. Locu, Secretary to the Council, Charity Organisation 
Society, 15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W. C. 

Information and further explanation, together with a recently issued Report, containing 
a complete list of Convalescent Homes, will be sent to any subscriber to the fund, or on 
application to the Hon. See. of the Medical and Convalescent Committee. 
, Bankers—Messrs, Coutts & Co. Post Office—Charing Cross. 
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ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


The Favourite Summer Beverage ; | 
wholesome and refreshing. 
A Delicious Cooling Drink— 
___ effectually quenching thirst. 
ROSE'S 


LIME JUICE 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcvhol. 

A Wholesome Family Beverage 

for Dinner or Supper Table. 


LIME JUICE 


A Delicious Drink in Water— 
| Effervescing in all Aérated Waters. 
An excellent Stimulant 
__ blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE ConDIAL 
| 
—— 


| CORDIAL | 


ROSE'S 


CORDIAL 


ROSE'S 


The Perfection of Fruit Beverages. 


ROSE’ 5 CORDIAL | 


' 


ROSE'S CORDIAL. 





ROSE'S ‘CORDIAL 





ROSE'S CORDIAL 


' 





CORDIAL 


ROSE'S 





ROSE'S CORDIAL 


ROSE'S 








‘Delicious, cooling, and refreshing in 
Water— ffervescing 
in all the Mineral Waters. blll 
LIME JUICE 
y favourite Beverage for Lunch, 
Dinner, or Supper Parties. 
Eminently wholesome. 
_ _No table should be without it. 
: LIME JUICE 
A Real Summer Delicacy ; 
Cooling and refreshing in Water. 
Effervescing in all Aérated Waters, 
| _Effectually quenching thirst. 
LIME JUICE 
The favourite Temperance 
Beverage; delicious, cooling, and 
refreshing ; entirely free of Alcohol. 
Eminently wholesome. 
LIME JUICE 
An excellent substitute for the 
Lemon, as & fiavouring in Summer 
Drinks, Claret Cups, &c. 
Cooling and refreshing. 
LIME JUICE 
Is highly Medicinal, cooling and 
purifying the blood. 
An excellent Stomachic, 
assisting digestion. 
LIME JUICE 
No Beverage has received higher 
recommendations from the 
Medical Profession as eminently 
__wholesome.—See Lancet. : 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
The Family Dinner Table has addi- 
tional attractions when supplied with 
Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial in Water. a 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
Non-alcoholic. It has now 
become the favourite Beverage 
} all the year round. 
ROSE'S LIME JUICE 
Sold everywhere. 
As a protection against imitations, 
Purchasers should order 
___**Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial.” | 


ROSE'S 





CORDIAL 


LIME JUICE 


It has been decided 

in various Chancery suits that 
Rose & Co., London, 

are the original introducers of 
Lime Juice Cordial. 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL|, 


Exported to all parts of the World, | 
Special Export Terms. 
Wholesale Stores: 11, Curtain Road, | 


ROSE'S) ‘CORDIAL 





All the Year Round, 


CONDUCTED 


BY 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


SUBSCRIBERS CAN BE SUPPLIED DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE 


TERMS FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION : 


MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 60. 


Post Office 
to Hmnry Waker, 26, Wellington Street, 


Strand. 


Orders should be made payable 





HIGHEST AWARD, International Medical and 
Sanitary Exhibition, 1881. 


SILVER MEDAL (Highest Award) National Health Society, 
1883. 


A TURKISH BATH 
IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 


s 
RIDING, OR ANY 
EXCESSIVE 
FATIGUE. 


CAN BE USED FOR HOT AIR OR VAPOUR. 


Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
Supports, in Box, 50s. 


Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of Wicker Frames, 45s. 
The Bath’ combined, for Bed and Chair, 70s. 


The Lancet.—‘' This instrument is very complete. It is portable, and 
can be packed in a box less than 14 inches square. It is cheap, and it 
acts promptly.” 

Sanitary Record.—“ Will be found a luxury as well as a valuable 
remedial resource.” 


SOLE idea AND MANUFACTURERS, 
J. ALLEN & SON, 22 & 23, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 


Also Makers of Bronchitis Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Pans, 
Nursery Baths, Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers, &c. 





London ; and at 
41, Mitchell Street, Leith. 





illustrated Catalogue post free Jor three stamps. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE;” 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.” —Eztract from letter 
of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 
Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unqualified 


testimony. 





In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 





SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 





There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘* Sulpho- 
linc” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, ‘* Sulpholine” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly, 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE & IRON 
FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TONIC, 


Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, 

constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 














Sold by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper’s 


healthy skin. ‘‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most 
Tonic. 


Chemists, Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
is. 6d, Sold everywhere. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 














First-Class Medais to MAW & CO., inser ixhe of 1862; 
Dudlin, 1865; Oporte, 1865; Parts, 1867; Phtladciphia, 1876; Paris, 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


~@LASS SHADES, 
GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
MAW ay Co.'s pattern-book, the work 


together } =. = 
% may 
Kgents, “W, B. SIMPSON and 
SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL Works, JACKFIELD, 

NEAR IRONBRIDGE, R.S.O., SHROPSHIRE. 


WH UuPrPronm's Fite 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
—— having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 
—- gt These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely yree from Mercu 

ae those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will , 

trial. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cust, Bowe ts, Liver, and Kipneys ; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SoRES, 
and all Skix Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '74d., 1s. 134d., and Qs. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 














or any other Mineral, 
well to give them a 
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THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a perfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
M achine, Guaranteed for Five Years, 


po the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. 


Call at the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and, Price List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONDON. 














OY BwWie 


If you are a man of business or labourer, a > br TTEI of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take “oss 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your mit LM Ay restore brain and nerve waste take 
TTE 


If you are suffering from over eating or es any indiscretion or dissipation, take 
ER 


P BITT 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or peor suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 


of sickness, take HOP BIT 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
withont intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 


will do more good than £6 in all other medicines or doctor’s visits. 

Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BITT 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP BITTERS. 


It may save your life. It has saved hundreds, For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 








THOS. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London. 










ii. 9 | K EATI N GS 
op menstet detigs onde ts noe oe POWDER 


Opiz ites or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 
effect is instant in relieving Infants from GRIPES, 
WIND, 
harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 
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XXXVIL MRS. TUCK 
MANAGES MATTERS. 
Mrs. Tuck, having taken a most affec- 
tionate leave of Mrs. John, kissing her 
even, hurried upstairs to Ida. Ida, of Jate, 
had lived almost in her room, miserable 
with the kind of wretchedness which courts 
the loneliness that intensifies it. Mrs. 
1 John’s long letter of explanation explained 
nothing. It simply confirmed the report 
of the meeting of Archie with that woman, 
with the addition of Mrs. John’s conviction 
of his innocence—a conviction which, even 
with Ida, could not outweigh the crushing 
evidence against him. And besides and 
above all this, and even, we must confess, 
dwarfing all this to nothing, came the news 
that Archie was sick almost to death. It 
not only thrust into the background of her 
mind all that made against him, but 
softened and obscured it, as the shadow of 
death always does obscure and soften the 
| defects of those we love. It did more. It 
showed Ida all her own heart for the first 
time. Up till now pride stood between 
her and the sight of her heart. So long 
as Archie presented himself to her mind as 
false and fickle, and unworthy even of the 
unworthy love of that woman, she did not 
dare to look her heart fairly in the face 
through the fear of finding that he filled it. 
But when all she could see through tears was 
Archie ill, perhaps dying, her pride gave 
way, and she realised for the first time how 
her love for him was true, entire, and 
|} loyal with that blind Jacobite loyalty, 
. Which worships its Prince, let him do, or 
1 let him be, what he will. 
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“ee perhaps, without the chance of a 
last look or word, and prostrate under the 
thought, when Mrs. Tuck burst joyously | 
into the room. 

‘* My dear Ida, my dear child,” iaitnn 
her again and again, “the property comes 
to you, after all.” 

‘‘He’s dead !” cried Ida, aghast, starting up } 
from the couch where she had been lying. 

“ Who’s dead? Oh, your cousin,” for 
Ida’s ghastly face answered the question, as 
soon as it was asked. ‘“ No; he’s not 
dead. He’s a good deal better, I believe— 
quite out of danger. I didn’t know that 


you had heard of his illness,” with a } 
sudden and chilling change in her 
manner. 


It really was too provoking to find Ida’s 
heart full of this cousin, who, within the 
last hour, was shown to be utterly worth- | 
less, tried by either of the two sole 
standards of deserts—birth or wealth. 

“Thad heard of it from Mrs. Pybus,” 
said Ida, disconcerted and deprecatory, a 
sudden flood of scarlet flushing her white } 
face to the roots of her hair. 

‘She has just been here, and——” 

“ Mrs. Pybus !” 

“ Yes; she asked after you, and was 
sorry to hear you were not quite well.” 

‘‘T should have liked so much to have f 
seen her,” with a ring of bitter disappoint- 
ment in her tone. 

“Her business was not of a kind she 
would care to speak to you about,” said 
Mrs. Tuck, still severely. “She came to 
tell me that your cousin’s father had com- 
mitted bigamy. He married my poor dear 
husband’s sister within little more than a 
year after his marriage to another woman, 
and while she was still alive. Therefore, 
your cousin has no more claim than 
Richard to the property, which comes to 
you. Mrs, Pybus wns ane me to help ath to 
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keep his disgrace, if possible, from your 
cousin, and I shall do what I can for her,” 
with some loftiness. 

“He does not know of it?” asked Ida 
in a tone of irritating sadness, after a pause, 
to try to take in the situation. 

“No; he doesn’t know yet even of my 
poor dear husband’s death. Mrs. Pybus 
wished him to suppose that the property 
passed to you by will, and asks me to 
make a secret of the real reason of its 
coming to you, because he would feel his 
disgrace so keenly. It’s a great disgrace, 
of course, but I don’t think his feelings are 
so nice as she imagines. He has certainly 
not shown much self-respect so far,” with 
growing annoyance at Ida’s evident looking 
at the news altogether from Archie’s side. 

“Oh, I wish you would let it go to him! 
It would never be known then. It’s not 
known, is it? Known to anyone but you 
and Mrs. Pybus ?” 

“Tda!” ina horrified voice. Ida of all 
girls toshow her heart in this immoderate 
and mad way! But Ida, taken out of 
herself altogether, and seeing only Archie 
beaten to the earth with blow upon blow of 


disaster, aggravated her offence by her 
excuse. ‘ He’s had so much trouble.” 
“Trouble! He has caused so much 


trouble, you mean, and worse than trouble. 
I don’t see at all why he should be spared 
a disgrace he’s so ready to inflict ; but I 
promised Mrs. Pybus that it should be 
kept quiet until he leaves the country ; 
which she engages for him to do when he’s 
well enough to travel.” 

Mrs. Tuck, in her exasperation, overshot 
the mark by scornfully representing 
Archie’s expatriation as wrung from Mrs. 
John in a bargain. She was really and 
hotly angry with Ida—after Dick’s most 
noble conduct too ! 

Ida, too, was angry now. To drive such 
a bargain at such a moment, with such a 
woman as Mrs, Pybus, whose kind heart— 
the kindest in the world—was pierced 
already with so many sorrows ! 

“T can’t take the property on such con- 
ditions ; I cannot. I must see Mrs, Pybus.” 

Mrs. Tuck’s surprise and disgust were 
too great for words. She looked them 
merely, and Ida, seeing them in her face, 
added deprecatingly : 

“ You do not know how she loves him. 
It will kill her to lose him.” 

“Pooh! He had made his mind up to 
emigrate before his illness. It was the only 
way Pout of his scrapes, I dare say. And 
as for your giving up the property to him to 





squander it in low debauchery ; you can do 
it, of course, but never with my consent.” 

And Mrs, Tuck swept from the room, 
angry with Ida, but more angry still with 
herself. She had forgotten all her usual 
tact in her exasperation, had mismanaged 
the matter grossly, and had, besides, been 
ungenerous towards the generous Mrs, 
= She knew perfectly well that Ida, 
whose ideal of gratitude was singularly 
high, would not do this thing, or anything, 
without her consent ; nevertheless, she per- 
suaded herself into thinking otherwise ; as 
we all, in anger, believe that we believe 
things about our friends, which, in the 
background of our minds, we know to be 
incredible. 

In this temper she hurried off to find 
Dick, who would be sure to sympathise 
with her in all points, and to whom she 
could disburden herself to her intense 
relief. Dick was. smoking in Mr. Tuck’s 
luxurious sanctum, not without the Juxu- 
rious sense of doing something that was 
forbidden. Mr. Tuck, in whose lifetime 
even Dick would not have dared to commit 
such an outrage, was not so long dead as 
to rob the liberty of the charm of trespass. 

“Dick, the property comes to Ida after 
all,” cried Mrs, Tuck breathlessly on 
entering. Dick was surprised certainly ; 
but not so much surprised as his aunt 
expected him to be, and plainly not pleased 
at all. But then Dick would hardly have 
been flurried by an earthquake, and would 
ve naturally and bitterly disappointed to 
find Ida an heiress after all. Where now 
was the chance of demonstrating his dis- 
interestedness ? 

Therefore, Dick, taking deliberately the 
cigar from between his lips, and puffing 
slowly a cloud of smoke into the air, said 
only coolly and at last : 

** How’s that ?” 

“ You don’t seem to take much interest 
in it,” said his aunt, aggrieved. 

‘“My dear aunt, you'll admit I have 
some interest in it, if I don’t seem to take 
it.. It knocks all my plans on the head to 
begin with ;’ for, indeed, it dispersed all 
his golden day- dreams of doing the state 
some service as agent, or adjutant, or in 
any other capacity, where hard, honest, 
earnest work was in demand and respect. 

* Perhaps not,” answered his aunt, with 
the suspicion of a sneer in her tone ; for 
Dick’s overdone indifference to wealth and 
greediness for work began to seem in- 
credible to her. “Perhaps not; for Ida, 
seeming to have your views about money, 
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declares she’ll make over the property to 
her cousin.” ' 

“What?” cried Dick, surprised into 
keen and startled interest. Then, recol- 
lecting himself, he added, with his accus- 
tomed coolness, in too sharp contrast to 
his eager exclamation to take in his shrewd 
aunt: “It’s his already, isn't it? I 
thought that fever must have finished him 
when you said Ida had come in for the 
property.” Dick’s knowledge of Archie’s 
illness, which he had kept to himself, some- 
how strengthened his aunt’s suspicion that 
he might just possibly have come by such 
other information about his rival as would 
explain the stoic, the heroic indifference to 
wealth, and the devotion to the penniless 
Ida he had of late displayed. 

If Mrs. Tuck had not been in a very bad 
temper she would most probably have over- 
looked Dick’s studied indifference, and 
allowed his demonstration of disinterested 
devotion to Ida to pass unquestioned. As 
it was, however, she was sore and sensitive, 
and disposed to take the least charitable 
view of all things and persons—even of 
the admired Dick and of his admirable 
magnanimity. 

“He’s much better—out of danger. 
You've heard nothing else about him 
besides his illness?” looking straight and 
sharply at Dick. Raising his eyebrows in 
slight surprise, he answered hesitatingly, 
as though considering : 

‘“N—o; unless you mean that breach 
of promise business ?” 

“ Not about his mother ?” 

“ About—his—mother?” knitting his 
brows and pausing perplexedly between 
each word. “Do you mean to say she 
wasn’t Mr. Tuck’s sister?” with now an 
eager interest. Mrs, Tuck was completely 
reassured and restored to her faith in the 
admirable Dick. Indeed, she was ashamed 
of her suspicion now, and eager to atone to 
him for it in some way. 

“He's her son, but he’s illegitimate. 
His father had another wife living when 
he married my poor dear husband’s sister.” 

* Phew!” whistled Dick, who seemed 
determined to give no more offence to his 
aunt by apathy of manner. ‘‘ But how do 
you know?” 

“Mrs. Pybus, who has been a mother to 
him since his infancy, brought me these 
proofs of it this morning. I must say it 
was most generous of her, as no one seems 
to have had the least suspicion of -such a 
thing.” 

“* Not Mead?” asked the astonished Dick. 





“Not the least; nor my poor dear 
husband.” 

“Tt’s very odd,” said Dick, as he pro- 
ceeded to inspect the documents. ‘These 
letters were written to the first wife after 
his marriage to the second?” he asked 
presently. 

** So it seems.” 

“But how do you know ? 
date.” 

“There is; on the envelope. But the 
letters are of no consequence. Mr. Pybus 
attended the first wife on her death-bed 
long after the man’s marriage to the 
second.” This seemed almost to satisfy 
even the doubting Dick. 

“Tt looks all right. There'll be a 
toughish fight over it, though.” 

“ There'll be no fight at all, if you mean 
at law. Mrs. Pybus will be only too glad 
to let the property pass quietly to Ida if 
his illegitimacy is not made public.” 

. Then, if there’s to be no suit about it, 
what does Ida mean by thinking the pro- 
perty should be let go to him?” asked 
Dick with an unfeigned and lively interest. 

“She thinks it the only sure way of 
keeping his disgrace secret.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said he meditatively and 
with something like a sneer in his tone, and 
then added : “That wouldn’t stop it, you 
know ; nothing will—it’s sure to get out.” 

“Not through us, Dick; remember, I 
promised Mrs, Pybus to do all I could to 
keep it secret. It’s the least we can do 
after her generous conduct in the matter.” 

** My dear aunt, you don’t really suppose 
she’d have told you this if it hadn’t been 
certain to come out ? Depend upon it, she’d 
have kept the secret herself, and the pro- 
perty too, if she thought it could be done.” 

“She didn’t think it would come out. 
She didn’t think about that one way or the 
other. It was enough to know the pro- 
perty wasn’t his for her to resign it at any 
cost—at the cost even of this disgrace to 
him, which she feels so terribly. It was 
noble of her,” said Mrs, Tuck enthusiasti- 
cally, to make up for the derogatory way in 
which she had spoken to Ida of Mrs. John. 

“Yes?” said Dick interrogatively and 
incredulously, with a slight shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“ At any rate,” resumed his aunt in a 
tone of irritation, “I have promised her to 
do what I can to keep his illegitimacy 
secret, and I must ask you to give no hint 
of it to anyone.” 

** My good aunt, you fret yourself un- 
necessarily about nothing. You might 
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trust me to keep this interesting youth’s 
very existence secret, it’s of so little im- 
portance to me, or to anyone I am likely 
to meet,” in a supercilious tone which ex- 
pressed that Archie was quite invisible 
from the dizzy height of the circle in which 
Dick moved. ‘Can I doanything for you 
in Ryecote?” he added as he rose. 

“Ryecote? You live in Ryecote, it 
seems to me.” 

** Tt’s that confounded Bompas business,” 
in a tone of irritation and disgust. As 
Dick was not the man to bother himself 
for anyone about any business, and least of 
all about “‘ a confounded business,” his tone 
awoke a slumbering suspicion which had 
before found its way into his aunt’s mind. 

‘What kind of girl is that ?” 

* Anastasia ?” 

“ Anastasia! What aname!” 

“Her father, who was a great book- 
worm, christened her after some old Roman 
priest or emperor or something. He meant 
her to have been a professor.” 

A professor! This was reassuring, for 
Mrs. Tuck thought a woman was naturally 
selected for this exalted position in much 
the same way in which Isaiah represents an 
idol to have been selected by an idolater. 
You go to Lebanon, he says, and choose a 
cedar, and cut it down and cut it up, and 
make furniture of the best bits, and of the bits 
unfit for furniture you make firewood ; but 
of that part which is too tough or too 
gnarled to be fit for either firewood or 
furniture—of this, to save waste, you 
make a god. And so, to Mrs. Tuck’s 
thinking, female professors are made only 
from such women as are too gnarled or too 
bony for love and marriage. Therefore, 
she was reassured to hear that Anastasia 
was thought even by a partial parent to be 
fit only for a professorship. On the other 
hand, however, she seemed to have been 
suspiciously confidential with Dick. 

“She seems very frank,” she said dryly. 

“Mrs. Bompast? Very. Didn’t you 
find her so?” drawled Dick. His drawl 
seemed always to double his score, when 
he scored in a retort. 

“T thought it was the young lady who 
was so confidential ?” 

“So she was—in the police-court. I 

‘don’t think she left herself much to say out 
of it. Anyhow, she hasn’t said it to me. 
She’s keeping it probably for her next 
appearance in court as the heroine of the 
breach of promise case. By the way, you’d 
better warn Ida that, if she lets the pro- 
perty pass to that youth, she’s simply 





making a present of the bulk of it to these. 


Bompas people. That attempt at suicide 
will fetch any jury.” 

“ She'll do nothing of the sort,” said his 
aunt sharply. ‘Even if she wished to do 
it, Mrs. Pybus wouldn’t accept it. She'd 
let him know the truth rather.” 

“That wouldn’t prevent his accepting it. 
He’s a cur by all accounts.” 

Nevertheless, Dick, in his own mind, 
thought the disclosure would prevent his 
accepting it, if Ida made the offer, which 
she was quite capable of doing. At all 
events, a public disclosure would certainly 
make the idiotic transaction impossible. 

Therefore a paragraph which appeared 
two days later in the Ryecote paper will 
not surprise our readers as much as it 
surprised Mrs. Tuck. 

“We have the best authority for stating 
that the heir of the late Mr. Tuck, of The 
Keep, Kingsford, who, it will be remem- 
bered, died not long since suddenly and 
intestate, is not his nephew, Mr. Archibald 
Guard, For certain reasons, which delicacy 
forbids us to publish, the property passes 
to Miss Luard, who, in the eye of the law, 
is next-of-kin.” 

It was not until some time after breakfast 
that Mrs. Tuck came upon the paragraph, 
and rushed off at once in consternation to 
consult Dick. 

“Tt has got into the papers!” 
breathless and aghast. 

“What?” asked Dick with his usual 
sang-froid. 

* His illegitimacy.” 

“Of course it has. I knew perfectly 
well how it would be when that truly 
generous person Mrs, Pybus came to con- 
fide the dead secret to you. Most probably 
it was in type at the time.” 


she cried, 





SOME LONDON CLEARINGS. 
ULERKENWELL. 

A CLEARING here with a vengeance. 
Where we may be, it is difficult to say, for 
all the old landmarks are swept away. 
Somewhere in the valley of the Fleet it is 
evident, for there looms St. Paul’s dimly 
through the sunshine and haze. But the 
vast open space; the lines of hoarding; the 
boards inviting builders to build; the 
wafts of steam rising here and there ; the 
tall dwellings, with their strange cage-like 
balconies, where workmen’s wives are 
taking the air, or hanging out the week’s 
wash ; the big breweries diffusing a malty 
flavour; the lines of buildings, half shops 
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and half warehouses—all this is in such 
contrast to the rookeries of other days, that 
in spite of the announcement on the wall 
opposite, that here runs Clerkenwell Road 
and there the Farringdon Road, it is no 
easy matter to judge which way to turn 
for Clerkenwell. How many names, 
savoury and unsavoury, of old streets and 
courts, have vanished in this great clearing! 
Fagin himself would be all astray, and 
the Artful Dodger would run into the arms 
of the nearest policeman in bewilderment, 
for all the runs, and short-cuts, and sly 
corners—courts, alleys, houses, all are 
swept away. What is there left of 
Cowcross, of Hockley-in-the-Hole, of Rag 
Street, of Mutton Hill, of Turnmill Street ? 
They have vanished into air, these streets 
of evil name ; there is nothing to show for 
them but broad roads, and level ground, 
and lines of hoarding. 

The first glimpse we get of old Clerken- 
well is the broken-off end of a row of fine 
old houses, with a staunch, upstanding air 
as if resolved to hold their ground to the 
last. Their neighbours are gone, and the 
anatomy of their back premises is rudely 
revealed to the world; but they can well 
stand scrutiny, so solid and substantial is 
their construction. But it is rather dis- 
appointing to find that the early numbers 
are missing, have vanished, indeed, into 
the open clearing, for we had hoped to 
find Number One still existing, the old 
Jerusalem tavetn, once famous for its full 
quart bottle of sound old wine, which 
bottles were formerly known as “ Jeru- 
salems.” This house is chiefly to be re- 
gretted as connected with the memory of 
that fine old topographical and archeolo- 
gical writer and publisher, John Britton, 
who served his time as cellarman in the 
old Jerusalem cellars. If we could sum- 
mon up the spirit of worthy Britton from 
the vasty chaos of the surrounding clear- 
ing, what a wonderful guide we should 
have in him, through the mazes of old 
Clerkenwell. It seems not so long ago 
since Britton’s death was recorded, actually 
in 1857, in his eighty-sixth year ; and, with 
a life pretty evenly divided between the 
two centuries, he forms a memorable 
link between the old world and the new. 

A charming old street is this Red Lion 
Street—not to be confounded with one 
leading from Holborn—with solid, dignified 
houses, distinguished -looking with their 
fine doorways in the pleasant florid style 
of the early days of the first George. In 
a fine old house, long since pulled down, 





on the opposite side to the Jerusalem 
tavern, lived the owner and builder of the 
street, one Simon Mitchell], and after him 
a well-known racing man, Wildman, the 
owner of Eclipse, the most wonderful race- 
horse ever known. Eclipse was bred by 
the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of 
Culloden, at whose sale the colt was bought 
by Wildman as a yearling for forty-five 
guineas. Wildman afterwards sold Eclipse 
to Colonel Kelly for seventeen hundred 
guineas—a high price in those days, and 
still a good bargain for the colonel, for 
Eclipse was never beaten, and proved 
something like a fortune to his owner. 

When John Britton was fining and 
bottling wines in the cellars of the Jeru- 
salem, his leisure moments were generally 
spent at the workshop of one Essex, 
a watch-face maker, where there was 
generally to be found a little gathering of 
stout periwigged men of a literary turn. 
Among these was the Rev. Dr. Trusler, 
who lived at Number Fourteen, Red Lion 
Street, whose father had been the pro- 
prietor of Marybon Gardens, while the 
doctor’s sister was famous for making the 
seed and plum cakes that were sold at that 
once famous resort. Both as to his 
fortune and his degree, the doctor might 
be termed self-made; but he was un- 
doubtedly in holy orders, and he owed his 
modest fortune to his enterprise in supply- 
ing a long-felt want among his brethren. 
Trusler was the originator of script 
sermons—that is, of sermons printed in 
special type, so as to imitate manuscript ; 
of whom Cowper writes in mild severity : 

He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use ; transforms old print 
To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 

Trusler’s skilful management of this 
business enabled him to found a successful 
publishing business known as the Literary 
Press in Wardour Street. Another of 
Britton’s early friends associated with 
Essex’s workshop was Dr. Towers, who 
iived in St. John’s Square close by, a pains- 
taking compiler, the editor of British 
Biography, and other solid works, who 
lived to be Unitarian, or perhaps Arian 
minister at Highgate. 

But there are no doctors, self-made or 
otherwise, to be met with in Red Lion 
Street now ; the houses are all tenanted, 
neat, and well-kept ; but they are all houses 
of business, offices, workshops, and held by 
engravers, jewellers, lapidaries, and people 
of kindred pursuits. A narrow passage at 
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the bottom of the street leads into St. John’s 
Lane, where we come suddenly upon the 
‘fine old gate of the Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

Little as you might think it now, looking 
at the curious odd and end shops, the 
kippered-herring stores, and greengrocers’ 
stalls, this lane was once a dignified and 
aristocratic neighbourhood. Here lived 
Chief Justice Keeling ; one of the justices 
who sentenced John Bunyan to three 
months’ imprisonment for unauthorised 
preaching. <A chief justice noted, too, 
for having once spoken disrespectfully of 
Magna Charta, for which he was brought 
up at the bar of the House of Commons, 
and made to apologise penitently. In 
this lane, too, was the dignified mansion of 
Sir Thomas Foster, another judge well- 
known in his day, a house that became 
afterwards the Baptist’s Head. And as 
along the lane was the nearest route 
from the Sessions House—then known as 
Hicks’s Hall—to Newgate, it was at the 
Baptist’s Head that the files of the newly- 
convicted, who were constantly passing on 
their way to prison, would be jovially 
treated by their warders to a friendly 
glass, 
~ But the sight of St. John’s Gate, stand- 
ing in front of us, lonely and isolated 
among the thicket of small houses that 
has risen about it, suggests a different set 
of associations. Here is one of the few 
remaining bits of Tudor London, built in 
the last days before the Reformation ; the 
form of it long familiar to our grand- 
fathers on the cover of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. For here in the gateway of 
St. John of Jerusalem did Cave set up 
his press, and hence issued for so many 
years the solid, substantial record of current 
facts and antiquarian fancies known as The 
Gentleman’s Magazine. And even now 
we may fancy we see from an upper 
window of the feudal-looking gateway the 
massive, melancholy face of Samuel John- 
son, gaunt and hungry in his hireling days 
—perhaps working up the debates from 
memory and imagination for the forth- 
coming number of the Gentleman’s. 

The old gate itself looks fresh and 
renovated, as if it were expecting its old 
masters back again, and, indeed, they may 
be said to have arrived after long absence, 
for on one side of the gatehouse a kind of 
porter’s lodge bears the name of the 
Knights of St. John. 

The title of the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem will carry the 





mind back to the days of the first crusade; 
and we must feel for a moment the proud 
thrill of exultation that moved the heart 
of Christendom in the last year of the 
eleventh century, when the news flew from 
land to land that the Holy Sepulchre was 
won, and the army of the cross triumphant. 
With the capture of Jerusalem came the 
necessity of enrolling Christian knights 
and men-at-arms to guard it against the 
swarms of the sons of Mahmoud, and thus 
the fighting and yet monastic orders of the 
Hospitallers and Templars rose at once to 
importance. The safety of the Holy 
Sepulchre was, no doubt, directly in the 
mind of the wealthy citizens of London, 
who gave the new order of St. John the 
land adjoining the Pré aux clercs of the 
Londoners—the meadow which encloses the 
“fons clericorum,” the ancient Clerkenwell. 
And here rose the buildings, half priory and 
half military-barrack, at once church, hos- 
pital, and recruiting-depot, all assembled 
in a vast triangular enclosure, with a 
church at one side, and all round the cells 
and stables of the knights and their steeds ; 
with a great open space in: the centre for 
military exercises ; where the clatter of 
arms and the neighing of steeds would be 
mingled with the rise and fall of chant and 
antiphon. 

At the present date it-is difficult to 
make out the ancient precincts of the 
priory, for the Clerkenwell Road has been 
driven right through the old streets and 
courts which might have given a clue to the 
former plan ; and St. John’s Gate seemg to 
lead from nowhere to chaos. But there is 
still a landmark left in the old church of 
St. John, which occupies a corner of St. 
John’s Square. This square, shown in 
maps of the last century as a spacious 
grassy enclosure, surrounded by fine houses 
with large gardens, represents the ancient 
courtyard of the military priory, and in 
recent topographical works, the house once 
inhabited by Bishop Burnet, the historian 
of his own times—the revolutionary times 
of the Civil War—is described as _ still 
existing. But, alas ! there is no west side to 
the square now; nothing but hoardings 
and broken-up building-ground. And the 
square, as it now exists, is on its last 
legs, exhibiting that novelty in mathe- 
matical figures, a two-sided square, with one 
end of the church showing strangely 
mouldy-looking and dismal. Some of the 
houses, still standing, show the strong, 
solid construction of Queen Anne’s days, 
and the open doors, where the big houses 
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are occupied by swarms of big families, 
show the remains of wainscoted passages 
and fine oaken staircases; here, we are 
told, once lived the first Earl of Carlisle, 
and yonder was the town-house of stout 
Sir John Fenwick of Northumberland. 

And here, where once paced the gallant 
knights of St. John, each in his black 
cassock, with the eight-pointed white 
cross on the left shoulder—here, where, 
later on, the dignitaries in church and 
state of William of Orange, or Queen Anne, 
must often have assembled—we find a stand 
for costermongers’ barrows, to be let out by 
the hour or day. And you may recall, if 
you can, looking at the terribly common- 
place and dirty front of the church, how 
the original church was consecrated by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, who, shortly before, 
had performed the same office at the 
Temple—the latter church still standing 
in almost its pristine beauty, while poor 
St. John’s has come to this melancholy 
condition. 

Down in the old crypt of St. John’s, 
where, no doubt, still repose the bones of 
the old knights of Jerusalem, at the 
beginning of the present century used to 
be shown the coffin of “ Scratching Fanny,” 
so called, it was said, from the strange 
noises that might at times be heard from 
within ; its occupant being that unhappy 
young woman whose perturbed spirit was 
supposed to have originated the mystery 
and scandal of the Cock Lane Ghost. The 
sexton of the period made quite a show of 
the corpse of .this young woman, which 
remained in a sfate of wonderful preser- 
vation for half a century or more, 
The superstitions of an earlier age might 
have started the theory of a vampire 
and of nightly glimpses of the moon on 
the part of the dead; but more practical 
minds have insinuated that arsenic was the 
real preservative, and that, perhaps, after 
all, there might have been some mystery 
of crime wrapped up in the vulgar details 
of this curious affair. 

To the north of the square is a narrow 
passage, rather a cut-throat-looking place, 
but safe and honest enough, no doubt, 
called Jerusalem Passage, in which once 
stood the little gate or postern of the 
priory. And here lived another Britton 
—known as the small-coal man, who 
gained a living by hawking coal about 
the streets; but a fine musical amateur, 
whose concerts, given in an upper room 
reached by a crazy flight of stairs, drew an 
assemblage of wit, genius, and beauty, of 





which Handel may represent for us the 
genius, and the lovely and _ eccentric 
Duchess of Queensberry the wit and 
beauty. 

And now a sudden turn brings us upon 
Clerkenwell Green ; but if the name has 
excited hopes of some grassy clearing among 
the crowded maze of houses, the reality is 
disappointing. And yet the site is a fine one 
—even grand in its appearance, seen under 
such a sky as that of to-day, with massive 
cloud-banks above, and diffused and broken 
sunlight everywhere penetrating the haze 
of the city smoke. Out of the undefined 
valley below rises the massive bulk of a 
fine classic building, and the broad, open 
way sweeps down towards the brow of 
the hill, while on a nearer height rises 
a tall church, not beautiful in itself, 
perhaps, but with something stately in its 
pose, and standing out white and fair in 
the misty sunshine. If we could see the 
place again as in the olden time, with 
the mean - looking buildings on one side 
cleared away, a broad green stretching away 
to the church, and an avenue of trees 
shading the substantial houses of City 
dignitaries, we should realise the old charm 
of Clerkenwell, with its springs, and wells, 
and pleasant green fields sloping towards 
the sunshine, when thrushes and linnets 
sang among the bushes, and larks rose high 
in the air overhead. 

Even to-day there are signs that in 
popular estimation Clerkenwell Green is 
not like any other wide thoroughfare, but 
has its own associations of a gay and festive 
character. The gaiety is contributed by a 
street ballad-singer, with a strangely white 
and ghastly face, which seems to accentuate 
the husky recitative and the coarse jokes 
that excite a short spasmodic laugh from 
the little crowd on the pavement. Nor are 
songs of birds wanting, performed by a 
clever little boy on a bird-whistle, examples 
of which the boy’s proprietor—a dark- 
faced, foreign-looking man—is trying to 
sell at a penny each, And there is a sort 
of impromptu lottery going on right under 
the noses of the Middlesex magistrates if 
they happen to be looking out of the top 
windows of their sessions-house, the fine 
classic building just alluded to. A lottery 
that seems highly popular with small boys, 
and is managed by envelopes containing 
different coloured cards, a lucky colour 
bringing a great lump of sugar-stick, and 
the unlucky but a very poor ha’porth. 
Then there is a travelling refreshment-stall, 
which, as noon rings out from the tall 
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church tower, and as bands of workmen 
swell the crowd on the pavement, wakens 
into sudden activity. Coffee, slices, and 
cake are familiar enough, as eaten and 
drunk from the kerb, but when it comes to 
a brown and savoury chop, diffusing an 
appetising odour all round, it seems hardly 
fair to the lean and hungry little boys who 
have just spent their coppers on hardbake, 
thus to tantalise them. 

All this suggests reminiscences of the 
ancient Pré aux clercs,the common field that 
lay between the priory of St. John’s and the 
nunnery higher up the slope. The priests’ 
meadow, with its living spring affording 
refreshment to every passer-by, seems to have 
been always a place of resort for wandering 
minstrels and such like. Probably the very 
spring was one of those holy wells, endeared 
to popular superstition, with its yearly pil- 
grimage and festival ; which festival became 
a kind of holy fair, attracting crowds to the 
place, for whom the priests ofthe city prepared 
mysteries and plays, which alternated with 
wrestling-matches and bouts of quarter- 
staff. And thus we hear, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, of the court 
coming across from Westminster, and being 
entertained for three days by a mystery— 
a passion-play, no doubt—of which the 
parochial clergy of the City took the 
management, while a few years later came 
off a still more elaborate performance, 
beginning with the creation of the world, 
and coming down to comparatively modern 
times ; a performance which it is not sur- 
prising to hear lasted eight days at least. 

Besides the street musicians and the 
keepers of refreshment-stalls, a new element 
invades the scene in the shape of police- 
men, walking about with the easy, uncon- 
cerned air of men who are off their beat, 
and no longer under the dominion of stern 
official duty. Something in the way of 
sessions is now going on, probably, and the 
court has risen for a time; and besides 
the policemen, the green is resorted to by 
groups of people, who, standing about, seem 
all the while to keep an eye upon the big 
building that stands half-way down the hill. 
Here are prosecutors vindictively reckoning 
up the links in the evidence that is to send 
criminals to the treadmill, and here is the 
prisoner on bail, with the white-faced wife 
clinging to his arm, who is conning over 
the chances of the next few hours in 
gloomy excitement and bewilderment. 

All this has been going on for gene- 
rations, Substitute for the blue-coated 
policeman the civic watch, the rough- 





coated country constables, Hugh Oatcake 
and George Seacole, with Dogberry and 
Verges, and the scene may be carried back 
as far as Shakespeare’s time.’ Round hats 
will shrink into “cocks,” and again expand 
into the broad-brims of the Restoration 
and Commonwealth; skirts will shrink 
and expand, bonnets will shrivel to nothing 
or spread out into the full-blown coal- 
scuttle, or “ Mrs. Harris ;” but the motive 
of the drama will be the same, the scenery 
not very different, the actors playing the 
same parts. There is no longer the 
excitement of the pillory, indeed. John 
Britton, who was a familiar presence to 
many who have hardly passed middle-age, 
records having seen a man pilloried and 
pelted on Clerkenwell Green—the pelting 
is still kept up, perhaps, for a circle of wire- 
netting encloses the churchyard, as if to 
keep out unsavoury objects that may be 
flying about. And the same observer saw 
a man flogged at the cart-tail in Red Lion 
Street, where we have just been. But if 
we have no longer such exhibitions in the 
streets, there are still whipping-posts in 
our prisons. The culprits probably are 
hit a good deal harder than of old, but 
then public sensibilities are not shocked in 
the process. 

Before the present Sessions House existed, 
which is the centre of all this movement, 
the head-quarters of the justices were a 
little way to the eastward, nearer Smith- 
field Market, in a building which has earned 
a good deal of notoriety as Hicks’s Hall. 
Some have supposed that a Roman 
miliary column once stood there. Anyhow, 
the place represented a central object in 
London Market-place, and when the hall 
of Hicks disappeared, and the memory of 
it grew dim, guards and coachmen on the 
road evolved a kind of mystic Hicks’s 
Hall. The hall, however, was never any- 
thing but a sessions-house, built by a 
public-spirited city magnate, Sir Baptist 
Hicks, a wealthy silk-mercer, about the 
year 1606. On the completion of the 
building, Sir Baptist dedicated it to pur- 
poses of justice in a grand banquet to the 
magistrates of the city and county, towards 
the close of which the building was named 
by acclamation Hicks’s Hall. Sir Baptist 
afterwards, by his indulgent dealings with 
the Court in the matter of credit for silks 
and satins, earned the title of Lord Camp- 
den, and built Campden House, on the 
od and pleasant height of Campden 

ill. 

Hicks’s Hall witnessed some strange and 
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stirring scenes—the trial of the so-called 
regicides, the evolution of the Popish plot 
in the hands of Titus Oates and his 
brother informers. Even at the present 
day the care of public morals seems to rest 
in the hands of the associated justices of 
the peace, ; but in the days of Hicks they 
also kept an eye upon religion. The 
Quakers had set up a meeting-house, which 
still exists, in the Peel, just out of 
St. John Street, and at their Sessions the 
justices got wind of the matter, and sternly 
interrogated the chief constable of the 
district as to why he suffered a meeting of 
malignants to exist so near him. The 
constable asserted that he knew of no 
meeting, and, in effect, did not want to 
know about it. The justices were indig- 
nant, but presently went to dinner, and 
forgot all about the matter. “The Lord 
put it out of their heads,” writes George 
Fox, who relates the incident. Probably 
the punch and port wine had something to 
do with the matter, for the justices feasted 
and made merry as well at quarter-sessions 
as at assizes, and there was a regular 
kitchen at Hicks’s Hall, with provision for 
all kinds of merry-making. In strange 
contrast to which, we hear of a public 
dissecting-room on the same premises, 
where, it was thought, a usefal moral 
lesson was conveyed in the sight of the 
bodies of poor wretches just cut down from 
the gallows being cut to pieces under the 
surgeons’ knives. The present Sessions 
House, which was built in 1777, has no 
such exciting records as old Hicks’s Hall. 
The traditional feasting and merry-making 
were still kept up, indeed, for a time, 
and the new building had its kitchen and 
dining-hall as of old ; but these rooms have 
now been converted into offices, and 
justices and judges take their luncheon 
abstemiously, on a biscuit and glass of 
sherry, perhaps. 

Turning our backs to the Sessions 
House, and bearing in mind that the 
green marks the division between the 
ancient precincts of the Knights of St. 
John and the nuns of St. Mary, we 
may make a good guess that the tall 
church on our left will prove a guiding 
beacon in any exploration of the terri- 
tories of the Benedictine sisters. In fact, 
although the church bears the name 
of St. James, it occupies the site of the 
church of Our Lady of Clerkenwell, the 
ancient convent church. The two reli- 
gious houses were the making of Clerken- 
well, which would otherwise have belonged 








to Islington parish, with, perhaps, a small 
section attached to St. Sepulchre, while 
now for some centuries the district has 
retained an independent existence, and 
acquired a certain character of its own. 
St. John’s parish, by the way, has gene- 
rally been called and written St. Jones, 
and, by a curious coincidence, or by some 
mysterious attraction, a Welsh colony 
seems to have once been settled in the 
neighbourhood. There is the Welsh Harp 
as the sign of a tavern, and on the green 
itself stands a mean and cramped brick 
building, though of the favourite Queen 
Anne period, that was once the Welsh 
charity-school. The school is _ better 
lodged now at Ashford, Middlesex, but it 
was probably established here as being in 
the centre of a Welsh population, A 
Welsh fair was held close by in Spa 
Fields, attended, no doubt, by many 
drovers from Wales, who would find 
lodging and accommodation among their 
own country-people. Pennant, whose 
name will be pleasantly remembered by 
all students of London topography, took a 
great interest in the foundation of this 
school. And in Pennant’s time Clerken- 
well was still a pleasant suburb among the 
fields, with quaint groups of bathing- 
houses scattered here and there. Here 
was the London Spa, with its neat weather- 
boarded cottages, backed by a thicket of 
trees, with a glimpse of Isledon Hills 
beyond, a winding footpath leading up to 
a countrified, five-barred gate, which gave 
entrance to the little bathing-yard, while 
a stout old lady, with a yoke over her 
shoulders, carried a pair of clanking pails 
to be filled. The London Spa is still in 
existence in the form of a tall tavern at a 
street-corner, but the Spa Fields have dis- 
appeared, although the Welsh fair still 
goes on at Barnet, to which place it was 
removed about a century ago. 

But, before leaving Clerkenwell Green, 
which has greater attractions than might 
strike you on a hasty view, we must make 
closer acquaintance with the church of St. 
James, with its crowded graveyard, that 
almost thrusts itself among the houses 
on the green. A correspondent of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, writing in the year 
1788, describes the demolition of the 
patched and mended fragments of the 
convent church, where was the tomb of 
the Lord Prior Weston—the last of the 
Lord Priors of St. John’s of the English 
Nation, if we except a temporary holder of 
the office during the reactionary period of 
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Queen Mary. Prior Weston is said to have 
died broken-hearted on the very day of the 
formal dissolution of his priory, although 
he had no cause for personal complaint, as 
he had been assigned the handsome pen- 
sion of a thousand a year out of the pro- 
perty of his house. He might have felt it 
an additional sorrow that he would have 
to sleep his last sleep in the women’s 
church, and not among his own knightly 
order. But the old prior’s remains were 
carefully removed to the vaults beneath 
the new church — vaults which are so 
cheerful and well-lighted, being scarcely at 
all below the surface of the ground, that it 
is said that people were formerly attracted 
to the neighbourhood by the prospect of 
being eventually laid to rest in this light- 
some mausoleum. But a more potent 
attraction still, perhaps, was the fame of 
Clerkenwell as a place where people lived 
more often than elsewhere to a green old 
age. There must have been something 
sweet and wholesome about the air of the 
district favourable to longevity, and, 
although more crowded than of old, the 
district is still inherently healthy. 

The former credit of the district is 
vouched for in the case of one Mrs. Lewin, 
of Coldbath Square, who lived to be a 
And then we are 


hundred and fifteen. 
reminded that Coldbath Square is still in 
existence, and well-preserved, with. hand- 
some Queen Anne houses, and that Cold- 
bath Prison is also well worth seeing. But, 
in fact, Clerkenwell grows upon one, and 
all that must be left to another day. 


IN SPRING. 


WHERE are you, dear, this sweet spring day, I 
wonder? 
You cannot lie there in that lonely tomb, 
Beneath the hills ablaze with gorse, where sunshine 
Doth kiss away drear winter’s frown and gloom ; 
You cannot sleep there, silently unheeding 
The pulse of life that’s throbbing through the 
world— 
The rush of life that thrills through every flower, 
That close beside you in the earth lies furled ! 


Come back once more with springtime, hear the 
singing 
That stirs the branches o’er your silent bed ; 
Each thrush, each blackbird, calls you in the morn- 
ing, 
That wakes to bless me, even though you’re 
dead. 
No, no, you cannot be so dead, my dearest ; 
You were so full of life, and love, and glee ; 
Where are you now when each dead thing is rising 
From out the dark that lies *twixt you and me ”% 


Ah, can it be that you are only silent, 
That omething bids you stand aside a while, 
hat you long to speak as I long for your presence, 
As yearn to see once more your sweet, bright 
mile? 





That why I think of you this lovely morning 
With longing that my heart must ever know, 

Is because you stand beside me as I’m dreaming 
Of days that were before death laid you low, 


Yet as the world is waking from its slumbers, 


Will you not rise and come to me, my dear ? 

For oh, you must remember that I loved you, 
With such a love that I could know no fear. 

Ah me! the earth has springtides without number, 
Her lovely race is in a circle run ; 

Each year has its own spring ; “tis only mortals, 
Who love and lose so much, that have but one ! 


THE MARY LILIES, 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I, 

“Au, mais le pauvre petit! He wants 
sunshine, air, flowers, Estelle. Nothing of 
which he may have up here but the sun, 
indeed. And that, without the country 
air, is enough to suffocate him.” 

It was, indeed. Away in the broad 
streets of fashionable Paris, in its great 
squares, even in its jealously-closed houses, 
with their lofty rooms and wide windows, 
the heat was almost unbearable. Here, in 
the close dirty streets, where the poor 
herded in crowds in the miserable rooms, 
or close workshops, fevered and wearied 
with the toil that must never cease through 
the long scorching hours, existence became 
more like death than life. So a woman, 
in an upper room of one of the tallest and 
most dilapidated houses of the poor quarter, 
found it. A heap of work, by which she 
and her child lived, lay on a table. 

This table, two chairs, a bed, and a 
painted chest-of-drawers, with little paint 
left on to tell what kind of wood it was 
supposed to represent, were the only 
furniture of the room with its faded walls 
and broken woodwork. But the tenant 
could not afford to be particular. She 
found it hard enough to pay for the shelter 
as it was, toiling from daylight to sunset. 
She had scarcely even time to notice any- 
thing but that great pile of work, which 
meant aching fingers and eyes, cramped 
limbs, dizzy, stupefied brain. But for a 
marvel the busy needle had ceased for a 
few minutes this morning. The reason for 
the momentary idleness was the only one 
that could ever make her hands let her 
work cease—her child. 

The wife of the landlord had come up- 
stairs, as she often did, to pay a visit to the 
pale-faced,sad-eyed Englishwoman,with the 
beautiful child, who had taken her fancy 
the first moment they had set foot in her 
house six months ago. 

For a second or two, after her entry into 
the room, “ madame,” as she was always 
called, could do nothing but sit on the 
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chair and pant for breath, for she was 
stout, and the heat appalling, and the stairs 
precipitous as they neared the top land- 
ing. Then a sudden remark from her when 
she had at last succeeded in regaining her 
breath sent the work and needle flying 
from the worker’s hands, which had not 
ceased even when her visitor entered the 
room, and the woman rose to her feet and 
went quickly over to the side of her child, 
who, seated on the floor, was languidly 
playing with one or two broken toys. 

Madame, as she sat gasping and 
choking, had been looking at the child, and 
something in that white face, with its 
great dark eyes; in the listless languor 
of the tiny hands as they toyed with 
their poor little playthings; had sent a 
sudden chill of fear to her heart. 

‘Ciel! But how ill the child looks!” 
The exclamation broke from her involun- 
tarily. Then the sudden, swift movement 
of the mother, the terror in her eyes as 
she sank down by the child and caught him 
in her arms, made her wish she had bitten 
out her tongue before she had uttered 
such a speech, 


“Tt is air he wants,” she went on, 


trying to undo the effect of her words, as 


the young mother still did not speak, but 
bent over the child, who dropped his toys, 
and flung his arms round her neck with a 
little sob of delight and weariness, that 
showed how he had been yearning for his 
mother’sarms. But she had told him to 
play with his toys, and, by-and-by, when 
she had finished that piece of work, she 
would take him and pet him; and, with a 
patience pitiful ‘in such a baby, he had 
tried to obey. 

“Cannot you spare a few hours to take 
him into the country? See, a little hour 
in the night will make up again your work, 
and as for the money, it costs very little. 
It is not good ; you have not taken one 
holiday since you came. The little one 
ought to go out from the walls and streets. 
Has not he a féte like other children ?” 

“A féte!” the other turned upon her 
with sudden passion. “Did not. I tell 
you that he has no birthday ?” 

She spoke French with a faint English 
accent, and as, after the passionate out- 
burst, she bent over her child again, she 
murmured in her own tongue a 

“ My darling! my darling !’ 

The good Frenchwoman Eoked on pity- 
ingly, not understanding the words, but 
knowing that they were terms of endear- 
ment, 


om 





Estelle looked up suddenly again. The 
listless languor of the child as he lay in 
her arms, perfectly contented now that his 
little aehing head rested on her breast, 
sent a chill through her own limbs. 

“Would it do him good—a day in the 
country ?” 

“Good! It would give him fresh life,” 
answered madame. Then she dived into a 
capacious pocket, and brought out a few 
coins. “See,I will lend them; another 
day you will return them. Decidedly the 
child must go!” 

A scarlet flush dyed the younger woman’s 
face—a face whose firm lines of mouth and- 
chin betrayed a pride that made it bitterly 
hard to accept a charity. But the child! 
The mouth quivered tremulously, and a 
sudden mist dimmed the beautiful eyes. 

‘‘ Madame,you have been very good to us, 
and yet you know we cannot repay you.” 

“ Bah! give me back the money when 
you can. “See, I will help you dress the 
little one; he is a beautiful boy, but it is 
a great pity that you will always speak 
to him in English—he would make a brave 
Frenchman—le petit Basil.” 

A sudden shudder ran through the girl’s 
frame from head to foot, while a look of 
almost loathing came into her eyes. But 
madame did not seeit. She had lifted the 
child in her arms, and was telling him in 
her own tongue of all the beautiful things 
he was going to see. 

“Look, then !” she exclaimed in triumph. 
“ He smiles already at the thought of the 
sunshine and the flowers.” 

The two women dressed him together— 
there was little change to be made in his 
clothes, for he had but the dress he was 
wearing—laughing. over him with that 
woman’s laughter which is so near to tears 
where a child is concerned, caressing and 
talking to him in the baby language he 
used himself. Then the work was folded, 
the chairs put back into their place, the 
few little toys gathered up from the floor, 
the tiny slippers, that had just been taken 
off the baby feet, placed beside the white 
pinafore ready for him next morning, and 
then, with many injunctions from madame 
as to how they were to go, and admoni- 
tions against keeping the boy out too late, 
they started. 

Madame, who had accompanied them 
downstairs, stood at the door and watched 
them down the street. 

When she reached the end of it, the 
young mother turned, and made the child 
look too. They both nodded and laughed 
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back to the good landlady, the child kissing 
his hand, the thought of the country seem- 
ing to bring back some light into the 
mother’s face as well. Madame nodded 
and smiled in return. Then something 


shut them out from her view—either the 
houses at the turn of the street, or a curious 
mist that had come into her own eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


Out in the country, far away from the 
great city, with its sun-scorched pavements 
and glaring houses, from its noise and dust, 
and the wearying ceaseless toil of its 
workers, new life and strength came back 
to the child. A faint colour tinged his 
cheeks, his eyes danced and sparkled, as 
they looked on the wonderful new world 
he had entered, and the soft west wind, as 
it played round him and tossed his brown 
curls, made him laugh aloud with delight. 
They had descended at a little station 
some distance from Paris, and then walked 
on as far as they could go, Estelle some- 
times carrying the child, sometimes letting 
him run by her side. 

They came at last to the green fields, 
with shady groups of trees, where not a 
soul, save they two, was to be seen. Then 
began the real delight of the day. She 
gave the boy the milk and food she had 
brought for him, and ate a piece of dry 
bread herself, too glad to see the new looks 
of the child to care what she had. 

Then they began to play together. He 
ran about among the tall grasses, laughing 
with delight at the great ox-eyed daisies 
as they seemed to nod their heads 
at him, chasing a yellow butterfly only to 
leave it to scamper after a red one, filling 
his baby hands with the field-flowers, to bring 
them all back to his mother. Then, when 
he was tired, she took him in her arms, and 
there,as she softly sang tohim, he fell asleep. 

She sat perfectly still on the grassy 
mound beneath the shade of the trees, which 
tenderly sheltered her and her sleeping 
child with their branches. The golden 
sunshine lay upon everything beyond, and 
the soft west wind stirred grasses and 
flowers, gathering up their scents, to bring 
them to the two weary denizens of the 
great town, who had come out to them to 
be healed, while the birds overhead gave 
every now and then a lazy, contented 
twitter, as if satisfied that it should be so. 

The child slept long, but still she never 
stirred, so perfect was the spell cast over 
her by the beauty of sight, and scent, and 
sound. After the life she had been leading 





lately, with its almost intolerable burden of 
pain, and bitterness, and shame, of broken 
faiths and dead hopes, of toil, and want, 
and fear, it seemed as if to-day she and her 
child had wandered, for a space, into 
Paradise. 

Afterwards, she wondered how she 
could have given herself up to the rest and 
peace. Knowing what had come upon her 
in her past life, she wondered, on looking 
back to this day, why she had not dis- 
trusted the sunshine, and the sweet scents, 
and pleasant sounds. 

Once before, her life had been as fair, 
and into it had come the blackness of 
despair that shadowed it now. But 
to-day she forgot. She was so tired and 
wearied that she could do nothing else this 
afternoon but rest. 

By-and-by, when the child woke, they 
played and laughed again ; then, as it was 
growing late, she took him back towards 
the station. On their way from it they 
had passed a small inn, standing a little 
back from the road. As they arrived at it 
again now, Estelle was suddenly conscious 
that she felt faint and hungry. She had 
eaten nothing but that piece of bread since 
early that morning. She opened her 
purse and looked at its contents. She did 
not want to spend more than she could 
help, for she knew how hard it would be 
to repay the good Frenchwoman’s loan. 

The child decided for her. He had 
caught sight of the great clusters of white 
lilies that filled the little garden by the 
side of the inn, and wanted to go and look 
at them. As they stood in the paved 
courtyard, looking over the low wall into 
the garden, the landlady of the inn came 
to the door. 

The child’s rare beauty, so pathetic in its 
delicacy, attracted her as it did all women. 

She made them enter, promising the boy 
as many of the lilies as he could carry. 
She herself brought some coffee and rolls ; 
with a large cupful of milk, for which she. 
would charge nothing, for the child. Then 
she took them out into the garden. 

“Oh, mother!” cried the child, as he 
stood gazing in delighted wonder at the 
tall, fragrant flowers, ‘ what are tliey ?” 

She laughed and kissed him, and showed 
how all the gold came off their petals. 

‘They are Mary Lilies,” she said. 

“ Mary Lilies!” he repeated in puzzled 
wonder. 

“They are the angel - flowers, all in 
their white robes and golden crowns.” 

*‘ Angel-f’owers!” he repeated again to 
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himself. “ My angel-f’owers, I like you 
best.” 

Something ia the awe and wonder of 
the beautiful eyes, as they gazed solemnly 
at the white flowers, brought back some of 
the strange chill that had seized his mother 
that morning. 

She caught him passionately into her 
arms, pressing him close to her heart. 

“ Angel-flowers!” Something seemed 
to close up in her throat and prevent her 
breath coming. 

Why should he like them best ? 

“ Armand!” a clear, high-bred voice fell 
upon the sudden silence, as Estelle, unable 
to laugh and talk any more, still held the 
child in her arms, loth to part with him 
again, while the landlady, in her quest for 
flowers, had moved farther off down the 
path ; ‘‘ Armand, come here and see. Did 
you ever see such a beautiful child? And 
the mother —her face would do for that of 
the Holy Mother herself. It is so terribly 
sad, and yet so full of love.” 

A low balcony ran along this side of the 
house. A lady had stepped out upon it 
from one of the windows, and, partly 
screened by the creepers, had been silently 
watching the child and its mother, who 
had been too occupied to notice her. 

A young man in the room, who had 
been listlessly gazing at a paper, trying to 
while away the time while they waited for 
the carriage—one of their horses having 
cast a shoe just in front of the little inn— 
rose from his seat and came with a slow, 
languid grace over to the window where 
his mother stood. . 

There was a curious likeness between 
this mother and son, in spite of the 
difference in their years, both in features 
and manner. The same clear-cut features, 
with their haughty, almost disdainful lines, 
the same high-bred repose, and quiet grace 
of movement. The greatest difference lay 
in the expression of the faces. While she 
looked out with keen, bright eyes upon the 
world, he, so much younger, seemed to have 
already lost most of his interest in its 
wants. He came over now, more to please 
her than anything else. 

He stepped out on to the baleony by 
her side, resting his arm on the iron 
railing, as he carelessly bent over to look. 
At the same moment, the child’s eyes 
caught sight of him, and a little, half-shy 
“Mother ” from his lips, in her ear, made 
the girl turn and look up too. 

The verandah was raised about four 


mother holding the boy in her arms, stood 
in the middle of the trimly-kept garden, 
about eight or nine yards from it. 

As she raised her eyes, they met those 
of the young man gazing full at her. 

There was one moment of intense still- 
ness, when the very breath refused to come 
from their parted lips, as the two looked 
straight into each other’s horror-stricken 
eyes, when their white faces looked as if 
their every curve and line had been frozen 
into marble. 

Then a low cry broke from the lips of 
the girl, more like the moan of some 
dumb, death-stricken animal, and she drew 
back to hurry towards the little gate. 

“ Oh, my angel-flowers !” cried the child 
in a passion of delight, as the good woman 
of the inn came running down the path, 
her arms full of the stately, fragrant 
flowers. 

“Ah, there then, madame. He is wel- 
come to them all. He is a little angel, 
Mais ciel! how ill you look! You are tired 
out. Stay and rest a little longer. I must go 
in now and attend on Madame de Vismes, 
who is waiting here with monsieur for her 
carriage. But in the little arbour—no, you 
cannot? Well, au revoir; you must come 
again with the little one.” ; 

The girl mechanically took the flowers 
that the woman heaped into her arms. 
She stood still while the child was being 
kissed, but heard nothing of the parting 
words of admiration and endearment, saw 
nothing of the pitying, half-doubtful looks 
cast at herself by the mistress of the inn, 
who did not at all like her starting out with 
such white face and lips. She was dizzy and 
faint, and her brain seemed to have lost 
its power of understanding. 

As the gate of the inn-garden fell to 
with a sharp click behind her, the lady on 
the balcony, with something of the same 
shadow of fear upon her face, turned to 
her son. He had raised himself from his 
leaning position, and was standing rigid 
and upright, gazing after the retreating 
figure. His mother laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

“ Armand, who is that woman ?” 
“That woman!” He looked down into 
her face, with the very spirit of bitter 
mockery in his eyes : “ That woman is my 
wife, and that child—-—” 

His strained voice stopped with a sudden 
dry sob in his throat, and he broke into a 
short laugh, the desolate pain of which 
went like the stab of a dagger to the 





feet from the ground, and the young 


hearer’s heart. He turned abruptly and 
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went back into the room: Madame de 
Vismes stood where he left her, her hand 
resting on the iron railing, on which she 
had laid it as if for support. 

“And that child my grandson.” She 
finished his sentence slowly to herself. 
“ Aprés tout, it was a terrible risk.” 

Then the colour returned faintly to her 
cheeks, and some of the old brightness, 
born of her indomitable will and pride, to 
her eyes, clearing the mist of doubting 
fear that had dimmed their keenness. 

“ It was a terrible risk, a bitter necessity, 
but, after all, we could not have had a 
daughter-in-law without name and fortune, 
and he would not have given her up. He 
has the De Vismes will—thank Heaven! 
their pride, too, otherwise we should not 
have succeeded. But that pride—it is 
their weakness as well as their strength—it 
blinds even love’s eyes. It might not have 
been necessary if Jules had lived, but 
Armand, as heir to the land, needed a 
different wife. Sut the child, he was 
beautiful ; and the mother—he was right, 
she is a lady ; but then something else was 
needed. But how pale she was, and 
dressed so poorly ; it would be terrible if 
they were in want. Yes, it was a fearful 
necessity !” and the proud face paled again, 
and something like a shudder shook the 
stately figure from head to foot. “But it was 
a necessity ; and why should she come here, 
of all places, with her child, to reproach us? 
Good Heaven! No, no; it had to be.” 


CHAPTER IIL 

Ir was long past the child’s usual bed- 
time when the train reached Paris. His 
sleepy, happy chatter, which had broken in 
upon the stupor of his mother like some 
far-off echo, had ceased for some time, and 
his flushed cheeks rested heavily on her 
shoulder. Her arms were strained and 
tired, and as she stepped on to the plat- 
form she staggered a little. She would 
have dropped the flowers, which were 
troublesome to carry, cramped as her arms 
and hands were with the weight of the 
child, but an occasional sleepy murmur, 
“ My angel-flowers,” prevented her. 

“Oh, how sweet the lilies are!” said a 
woman passing her. ‘ You bring back the 
country with you ; but they are too strong 
—a little, for the child.” 

But in the momentary faintness that 
had come over her, Estelle did not hear the 
warning. 

After a second or two of rest, she made 
her way to one of the doors of the station. 





Some omnibuses stood outside, one of 
which went close to her home. The 
moment's pause had given the other 
people an advantage. It was full, but the 
people seeing her pale face offered to make 
room. She could only get a seat far away 
from the door. The vehicle was crowded, 
and the heat suffocating. But she could 
wait no longer. She sank down in the 
narrow place made for her, faint and dizzy, 
only conscious of one thing—the fear that 
she might let the child slip from her 
arms. In this fear she held him tighter, 
so tightly, that the flowers in her hand 
were pressed close against his cheek ; so 
close that his head partly rested on them, 
as upon some fragrant cushion, bruising 
their petals, and making their perfume 
still stronger. And the child slumbered 
on with flushed face and parted lips, 
excited still, apparently, by the beautiful 
things he had seen, for he murmured every 
now and then a broken word as if dream- 
ing of them. 

“ Mother !” he cried once. 

“T am here, darling,” she said, and she 
bent down and kissed him. He opened 
his eyes once, and gazed at her for a 
second; then the heavy, thick-fringed lids 
fell again, and with a contented murmur 
he went off into a deeper sleep, for 
after that he did not speak nor move 
again, 

His mother leant back in her place, 
her face white and still, her eyes gazing 
straight before her. And as the close 
air of the crowded omnibus, heavy with 
the fragrance of the flowers, seemed 
to lull her head and limbs into heavy, 
unwholesome rest, she did not see that one 
of the fragrant white blossoms lay on the. 
very lips of her child, as if with a kiss 
claiming him in his purity and beauty as 
one of their own. 

The omnibus came to a standstill, and 
the passengers descended. Estelle rose to 
her feet. How heavily the child slept! 
He did not even stir. She carried him 
towards the door where the light of the 
lamp fell full upon them. Then suddenly 
something in the strange stillness made 
her look down into his face. 

There was a slight pause, then the con- 
ductor, with good-natured impatience, 
reminded her that he could not wait all 
night. 

“Basil!” she said, touching the child’s 
cheek. “ Basil, we are just home. Don’t 
you want to see the lights of the 
streets 1” 
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She spoke in English, but the pause in 
the doorway, the strange still tone of her 
voice, the unearthly pallor of her face, 
arrested the attention of one or two who 
were still only a few steps fromtheomnibus, 
and they stopped. 

“ Dépéchez-vous, madame!” said the con- 
ductor again, holding out his hand to help 
her. He bent a little forward, and as he 
did so, caught a glimpse of the child’s 
face. “Juste ciel!” He fell back in 
horror. ‘The child is dead !” 

“Dead!” There rang out upon the 
heavy air a cry of such unutterable fear, 
agony, despair, that the men and women 
who heard it shrank back in terror, while 
the memory of it rang in their ears for 
many days after. 

Estelle stood down in the road now, the 
child in her arms, the white lilies scattered 
at her feet. A little crowd gathered round. 
One woman in it drew close to her in her 
horrified pity and sympathy. 

Kstelle almost struck her away. 

“Give us air! Do you wish to kill him? 
He is fainting—that is all. Stand back, 
and let us pass!” Then a sudden change 
fell upon her fierce passion. “I will take 
him to a doctor,” she said quite calmly. 
The crowd, thrilling with awe and pity, fell 
back, A man who had been passing, and 
who had stopped to see what was going 
on, went to Estelle’s side. 

“Tam a doctor,” he said gently. 
me see,” 

She allowed him to look. His silence 
confirmed their yerdict, and with a murmur 
of pity, the men and women looked at 
Estelle. 

There was not the faintest tinge of 
colour left in her face, her lips were 
terrible in their hard, strained lines. Her 
eyes, wide-open and brilliant, gazed 
steadily at the doctor. 

“ We are going home,” she said, and all 
the human music had died out of her voice. 
“If he should open his eyes with all these 
people looking at him, he would be 
frightened.” 

“Yes,” the doctor said gently. ‘ You 
must take him home. I will come too. 
See, where is your address ?” 

He stopped a cab and put her in it, 
following himself. 

“It was the flowers,” said a woman, as 
the cab drove off, leaving the pitying 
crowd, and the fragrant flowers, all crushed 
and soiled now as they lay scattered in the 
dust. ‘ Yes, they suffocated the child ; as he 


“ Let 





slept they were killing him.’ 


ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


WHEN a man has lived five-and-forty 
years, off and on, in a foreign country, 
speaking its language and mixing widely 
with its inhabitants, both socially and com- 
mercially—for journalism has most im- 
portant commercial aspects and interests— 
when his profession is to observe closely 
and clearly, and to report what he observes 
truthfully, for otherwise his reputation and 
his emoluments would speedily dwindle 
down to zero; such an observer may 
fairly claim an unprejudiced hearing for 
what he has to tell us. If only on this 
account, without reckoning its literary 
merits, L’Aristocratie en Amérique,* by 
Frédéric Gaillardet, former editor of the 
Courier des Etats-Unis, deserves not merely 
notice, but careful perusal, for its descrip- 
tion of American aristocracy and other 
things besides. 

The Colossus of Liberty giving light to 
the world will shortly start for America 
as a present from France. After the study 
of M. Gaillardet’s book, its allegorical 
appropriateness seems questionable. Free- 
dom, light, and republicanism are not 
necessarily inseparable. A republic can be 
very despotic and intoleratit, and an empire 
very liberal. Was the Venetian Republic 
free or fond of light? Is not social ex- 
clusiveness said to be one strong charac- 
teristic of republican Switzerland ?. 

“ Liberty, equality, fraternity !” shout 
our Gallic neighbours, whenever the mob 
or their leaders are in the mind for a 
row. But too much liberty is a curse, 
and, called by its right name, is anarchy. 
Fraternity is a word without a meaning, 
unless when manifested as the fraternity of 
Cain and Abel—or of miners on strike who 
maltreat the brother-miners who choose to 
continue work and go down into the pit. 

Equality is a flagrant falsehood and a 
glaring contradiction of existing facts. 
No. two trees in the same forest, no two 
weeds in the same hedge, are exactly equal 
in strength and capacity to rise in the 
world. Darwin’s philosophy, now accepted 
as at least an approximation to the truth, 
is based on the inequality of all living 
things; and, to come nearer to human 
affairs and interests, if all mankind were 
made equal at six in the morning, they 
would all, by their own act and will, be 
unequal long before six o'clock in the 
evening. 


* Paris, E, Dentu, Editeur. 
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No people are more assured of that 
truth than Republicans in general, and the 
Americans in particular. They acknow- 
ledge it in practice if they do not in word, 
and this constitutes the leading topic— 
although many other subjects are touched 
—of M, Gaillardet’s instructive volume. 

“A land of liberty” is a fine-sounding 
title, but there are several sorts of liberty, 
and they do not always co-exist. Social 
liberty may be a thing unknown where 
political liberty almost amounts to licence. 
In the United States, much more than at 
Rome, people are compelled to do as other 
people do, and the compulsion often takes 
the form of tyranny. 

Sunday, for instance, in France, Italy, 
and Spain, is looked upon asa day of rest. 
But rest with them does not exclude 
relaxation ; on the contrary, it is synony- 
mous with it. Americans, like the English 
—please remember it is a Frenchman who 
speaks—take a different view of the sub- 
ject. For them rest means serious, solemn 
thought, and the absence of every kind of 
recreation. All places of amusement are 


rigorously closed. There is but one single 
town in all the United States which dares 
to infringe this interdict—namely, New 
Orleans, whose Théitre Francais is open 


on Sunday. Consequently, New Orleans is 
treated by Protestant preachers there as 
one of the Cities of the Plain. 

The sight of people coming out of 
church is a melancholy spectacle in the 
United States. Instead of a crowd of 
smiling faces, none but grave and rigid 
countenances are visible. One would say 
that instead of celebrating the Creator’s 
praise, they had been weeping at a funeral. 

Nevertheless, religious services are the 
ladies’ amusement—their only amusement 
—on Sundays, when the milliners’ shops 
are shut. Their sole conversation that 
day is to ask the lady friends whom they 
meet, ‘‘ What church have you been to 
to-day ?” they never ask, “ Have you been 
to church?” It would be an insult to sup- 
pose the contrary. It would never do for 
anyone to admit that no form of worship 
or sect had been followed, no service 
attended upon that day. 

This social tyranny is only a remnant of 
the Calvinistic spirit whose intolerant 
influence continued to be felt long after 
the establishment of the republican 
government. A few extracts from the 
Puritan Code will furnish examples of the 
strange restrictions imposed by the law- 
givers on personal freedom. 





No one, says the law, shall make use of 
tobacco, without first having produced 
before a magistrate a certificate signed by 
a doctor of medicine attesting that tobacco 
is necessary for that person’s health. He 
will then receive his license, and may 
smoke. Wine and spirituous drinks were 
subject to like restrictions. A domestic who 
got tipsy was fined five pounds sterling. 

The sect of Quakers, or Friends, who 
refused to kill wild Indians, were put under 
the ban. ‘No Quaker,” said the code, 
“shall receive board or lodging. Whoever 
turns Quaker, shall be banished, and if he 
returns, be hanged.” 

Article Seventeen. On the Lord’s Day, 
no one shall run, nor stroll in his garden, 
nor elsewhere. He may only walk with 
gravity to church and back again. 

Article Eighteen. On the Lord’s Day, 
no one shall travel, or cook, or make beds, 
or sweep the house, or have his hair cut, 
or shave. 

Article Thirty-one. Everyone is for- 
bidden to read the English Liturgy, to 
keep Christmas, to make mince-pies, to 
dance, and to play on any musical instru- 
ment, except the drum, the trumpet, and 
the jew’s-harp. 

Although this code is nearly two 
hundred years old, some of its rules were 
still in vigour in 1780, and even yet exist 
—so profound an impression have they left 
on the manners of the people. Thus, not 
long ago, the circulation of carriages on 
Sundays was legally suppressed in the 
streets of Boston, across which chains were 
stretched during the hours of divine 
service ; and smoking in the streets of that 
city is still punished by a fine of twenty 
shillings. 

In America you enjoy perfect freedom, 
only you may not, in most things, do as 
you please. The so-called temperance 
societies are not less oppressive than the 
religious sects. In some Northern states 
they have obtained the prohibition of ‘all 
retail sale of wine and spirits, to the great 
annoyance of Europeans, who are obliged 
to elude the law by all sorts of artifices. 
Nor do Americans hesitate to follow their 
example. Pretended invalids manage to 
obtain from druggists alcoholic beverages 
under the alias of medicine. 

If, in this land of discussion, political 
liberty is unlimited, social liberty suffers 
numerous restrictions, But it is the most 
precious liberty which is sacrificed. The 
right of founding a journal at will, and of 
voting on every possible question, are no 
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doubt excellent privileges ; but the right 
of going to or staying away from church 
or the play at pleasure, and of drinking 
what your health requires and your. 
stomach craves for, are better still. In 
fact, there was more freedom in many 
matters at Paris and Vienna, even under 
their most despotic governments, than 
there is at Boston and New York. 

M. Gaillardet significantly remarks that 
between the present French Republic and 
the Republic of the United States there 
exists this similitude, that both were 
founded by men who were very moderate 
and indifferent republicans. No legislative 
body ever enjoyed greater privileges than 
the United States republican Senate, which 
is as far removed from all democratic 
principle as is the English House of Lords, 
except that it is not hereditary. In fact, 
the two senators of Delaware are repre- 
sentatives of the people with no greater 
reality than the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who is a peer because he is the head of the 
English Church. 

In the war. of secession, the North was 
the conqueror ; but to prevent the repetition 
of a fratricidal struggle, it is attempting 
little by little to substitute a centralising 
government for the federal government, 
and to replace the union by a unity. Such 
is the actual policy of the republican party. 
It is a slightly disguised tendency to the 
monatrchical system. 

On a previous occasion, M. Gaillardet, 
then a journalist, had ventured to write, 
and in America, too, that it would not be 
difficult to prove that the spirit of the 
Ameri¢an people is essentially monarchical. 
What is a monarchy but the fullest ex- 

. pression of order and graduated rank? 
Now, is there a country in the world where 
the love of order and respect for authority 
is more widespread, more innate, than in 
the United States? Independence exists 
there only in name; dependence is the 
rule in the realities of life. Liberty is a 
political formula, servitude is a social fact. 
In one word, there is not a country on the 
face of the globe in which more public 
voting is done, but neither is there one in 
which the individual is less at ease in his 
private acts. 

In the United States you are only free 
on the condition of confounding yourself 
with and being lost inthe mass. Whoever 
strays away from the body of the herd and 
quits the beaten path, is lost both physically 
and morally. You behold there a people, 
but you cannot find a man. 





Society is mechanically organised and 
militarily disciplined. It gets up, eats, 
works, prays, and goes to bed at the same 
hour in every town of the Union. Those 
who do not dine with everybody else, run 
a good chance of not dining at all. The 
community moves together, all of one piece, 
like an engine, and, as it were, at the word 
of command or the pressure of a spring. 
Those who fail to keep the appointed 
times and orders of the barrack-life which 
is universally observed, are out of harmony 
with the rest of their fellows. Originality, 
caprice, exception, have not been foreseen 
or provided for in the social constitution 
whose rules are absolute and generally 
comprehensive. Eccentricity is crushed by 
its contact with the vast machine, like a 
foreign body fallen between the cogs of 
wheelwork. Subordination is what saves 
American society ; it is the cement which 
holds its walls together, in the absence of 
those great buttresses which we call Laws. 

In the struggles of political parties, how 
naturally the people falls into rank, and 
how blindly it obeys its leaders! How 
readily the workmen adopt the chief, the 
watchword, the electoral ticket, which reach 
them from Masonic or Tammany Hall! 
What discipline reigns over all their meet- 
ings, all their popular processions! How 
docile and submissive are passengers and 
travellers by railroad, steamer, or canal- 
boat to conductors, captains, and their 
regulations, often so annoying, not to say 
tyrannical. They are ordered when to get 
up in the morning, and they do get up; 
they are told when to go to bed, and they 
go to bed. 

One day M. Gaillardet was travelling in 
a magnificent canal-boat on the Erie Canal, 
in company with M. Bacourt, the minister 
of France at Washington. At night the 
steward entered the chamber with a heap 
of slippers, a mute word of command im- 
plying, “ Take off your boots.” Every one 
took off his boots except those two gentle- 
men, who slept in hammocks. But the 
steward, unable to comprehend so incon- 
ceivable a piece of originality, came and 
pulled off their boots without uttering a 
syllable, and so forcing them to do as 
othersdid. Everything in America is a bed 
of Procrustes. Ill luck to the feet that do 
not fit it, as those travellers’ feet did not 
on that occasion. 

Is not such a community admirably pre- 
disposed for despotism? Monarchy is 
already there, the Monarch only is absent. 
The American’s instinctive respect for 
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hierarchical ideas at home, is consistently 
combined with reverence for powerful 
authorities abroad. Louis Philippe had 
more sympathisers in the United States 
than any republican leader of France or 
England.’ M. Thiers was regarded as a 
Jacobin, while the Czar Nicholas was 
admired as a “smart man.” Finally, no 
president was ever more popular in this 
republic than old Andrew Jackson, who, 
with all his talk about liberty, governed 
the country like a military dictator. 

Tn a Viennese, as in a Parisian drawing- 
room, a formal introduction to the persons 
you meet there is not a matter of strict neces- 
sity. Every one assembled there ought 
mutually to feel assured of their general 
respectability. To doubt it is an insult 
to the host who receives them. Nobody 
hesitates to open a conversation with any 
one who happens to be sitting next to 
him on a sofa or at table. The case is 
different in the United States. Such 
freedom is not permitted by the North 
Americans, who keep at a distance, and 
put, as it were, in quarantine, every indi- 
vidual who has not been regularly intro- 
duced to them. Not until the quarantine 
is raised do American gentlemen become 
conversational and American ladies affable. 
These latter are the most charming women 
in the world, for they are graced both by 
cleverness and beauty, but so long as the 
presentation has not taken place they are 
only statues. 

One day, when it was raining hard in 
New York, a freshly arrived Frenchman, 
ignorant of New World usages, a good 
fellow if not an exquisite, saw a lady 
making vain attempts to cross a swollen 
gutter in one of the principal streets. So 
he unceremoniously lifted her in his arms 
and deposited her safely on the other side 
of the gutter. Instead of vouchsafing to 
thank him, even with a smile, as he 
naturally expected, the lady stared at him 
from top to toe, and asked what right 
he had to dare to touch her. “I will 
remedy my mistake,” the Frenchman 
answered, and taking the lady up again, 
~ set her down where he had found 
ler,’ 

It is not certain that this story, which is 
told by M. Gaillardet, has not appeared in 
print before. But even if it has it is worth 
repeating, as an illustration that the repub- 
lican ladies of the United States, by a sort 
of antithesis, are as proud as duchesses. 
The little democrats in name, are by 
nature veritable aristocrats, Beauty con- 





fers on them a native nobility which out- 
weighs the rank conferred by parchments ; 
which latter, however, is by no means 
despised by young ladies on the look-out 
for husbands. On the contrary, it has for 
them the attraction of forbidden fruit which 
is not produced in a democracy. Happily 
it grows, and can be obtained, elsewhere. 

In consequence of the absence of an 
obligatory “ dot,” or dowry, which causes 
so many interested marriages in France, 
and prevents so many unions of affection, 
American young ladies are pretty nearly 
at liberty to choose their husbands for 
themselves, and often become engaged 
before asking their father’s and mother’s 
consent. This is a great relief to the 
parents’ purse, but also a great slackening 
of parental authority. 

Young ladies in the United States have 
their own private circle of acquaintances 
without any previous permission from 
their elders. They come and go, and 
even travel alone; inconvenient results 
of which are rare, because, in the first 
place, if they are virtuous, they are not 
ignorant—the knowledge of good and evil 
forms part of theireducation—and secondly, 
respect for women is one of the great 
virtues of Americans, old and young. 

It is a matter of temperament, and like- 
wise of prudence; because every man 
who compromises a young woman and 
fails to marry her, is banished from society 
by the league of matrons, when he is not 
mulcted in heavy damages by the courts 
of law. The limits of flirtation, therefore, 
are never passed, unless the gentleman 
means business and intends to make a 
serious offer. Indeed, a man has often to 
be on his guard against tempting and even 
undaunted advances, of which the ultimate 
object is marriage. The part played by 
the two sexes is the very reverse of 
European practice and habits, proving that 
courtship, as well as government, has been 
revolutionised by crossing the Atlantic: 

What most astonishes, and afterwards 
amuses, the stranger who lands in the 
United States, is their taste for processions 
and other public parades. Although the 
North American has no liking for obliga- 
tory military service, he is immensely fond 
of playing at soldiers. He fulfils his 
militiaman’s task con amore ; for him, it is 
much more than a-duty, it is an enjoy- 
ment, a delightful display. The question 
of dress is of great importance. Every 
company invents a uniform at pleasure. 
The result is a most extraordinary medley. 
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Born Europeans give the preference to the 
costumes of their native land, and repro- 
duce them more or less accurately. Conse- 
quently, in New York, you behold the 
march-past of legions, some in the English 
scarlet coat, others in the ante-revolu- 
tionary top-boots and breeches, the bright 
green costume of the Emerald Isle, the 
Scotch bonnet, plaid, and kilt, the Prussian 
helmet, the Austrian white-frock coat, and 
the French uniform of the Chasseurs 
d Afrique. 

After laying out money on these splendid 
disguises, the American cannot resist the 
temptation to show himself in fancy dress; 
and as the opportunities offered by reviews 
occur too rarely, each company organises 
excursions under the pretext of practising 
shooting at a mark, They don their 
becoming and showy uniforms, they hire a 
band of German or negro musicians, and 
they march out of town preceded by a 
gigantic drum-major, and followed by a 
negro carrying an enormous target. 

Although the blacks are free in the 
Northern States of the Union, they are 
not admitted to the militia, except in front 
as drum-majors or clarinets, in flank as 
carriers of refreshments and iced-water, 
and behind as bearers of the target and 
other burdens. Liberty, equality, and 
fraternity permit them to aspire to the 
dignities of bassoon, sutler, and porter, 
and that is all. 

As, in America, the year has only two 
seasons, summer and winter, so the life of 
man has only two ages. There are regi- 
ments of children who have scarcely done 
with school. Apprentices, when they 
enter a workshop or a store, reserve one 
or two days per month, “for the fulfil- 
ment of their duties as citizens.” Like 
their parents, they parade, musket in hand, 
after a band of music, with imperturbable 
gravity, and they never fail to secure a 
young negro, who carries on his back the 
indispensable target. It may be affirmed 
with truth that there is no youth in 
America, exactly as there is no spring. 

But military processions are not the 
only ones got up by Americans, young or 
old. They march in procession apropos 
to everything — elections, anniversaries, 
manifestations of all sorts. One of the 
strangest spectacles M. Gaillardet wit- 
nessed a few days after his arrival in New 
York was a procession of the Temperance 
Society. The diverse classes of artisans 
enrolled in this grand army assembled at 
an early hour, and each of them, at 











the given signal, began to defile in the 
order assigned to it. LKvery battalion had 
its own special flags and banners. After 
the old and middle-aged men, came the 
children, already bound by an oath they 
could hardly understand. The line was 
closed by aprinting-press mounted on wheels, 
bedecked with the national colours, and 
worked by a printer, who distributed the 
programme of the ceremony to the spec- 
tators grouped along the foot-pavement. 

Extremes meet. This concourse of water- 
drinkers bore a’wonderful resemblance to 
the closing of the Paris carnival on Ash 
Wednesday morning. The pale- faced, 
hollow-eyed, bow-backed teetotalers might 
have been mistaken for people the reverse 
of temperate. The truth is, that the man 
who abstains rigorously and systematically 
from the moderate use of a cordial so 
natural, so necessary, as beer or wine, 
commits an excess quite as great, though, 
different in kind, as he who abuses 
alcoholic beverages. And besides the 
morbid look of all these ultra-temperate 
faces, their tattered accoutrements, the 
absurdity of the mottoes inscribed on their 
banners, the oil-paintings, or rather daubs, 
portraits of their famous adepts and lead- 
ing abstainers, hoisted aloft between two 
deal sticks, fully justify the stranger’s sur- 
prise, not only that such scenes should be 
acted at all, but that, when acted, they 
are neither hooted nor ridiculed. It is 
characteristic of popular ideas that what, 
elsewhere, would excite shouts of laughter, 
is here regarded as a serious business. 
Where a European would only see a ragged 
crowd, the American beholds a meeting. 

No nation is more patriotic than the 
American. Nevertheless, it is the issue 
of several peoples; and one would say 
that these diverse ancestries would render 
a fusion difficult. Not at all! The New 
World has a marvellous power of assimila- 
tion. It is a crucible in which dissimilar 
metals are melted into one — American 
bronze. ; 

Since the war of extermination waged 
against the Jews in Russia and Germany, 
considerable numbers have betaken them- 
selves to the United States, where they are 
welcomed by fellow Israelites already estab- 
lished and thriving there. The Puritan 
States are not pleased at the prospect. 
Americans in general would not mind their 
arrival if, like the other immigrants from 
the North of Europe, they pushed forward 
to clear and till the Western wilderness. 
But Jews are not foud of land and its 
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culture. They go with the object of found- 
ing in Virginia, Louisiana, and other 
Southern States, houses of business and 
banks, where they can reap large profits, 
and lend money at high interest. That 
system does not suit the Yankees. The 
Jews are rather shy of the Northern States, 
where they meet with men as sharp as 
themselves. However smart a Jew may 
be, a Yankee is as good as a Jew and a 
half. 


GERALD. 
BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
CHAPTER XIV. A WILFUL WOMAN. 

THEO MEYNELL’s visit to the Midlands 
was drawing near its end, for Hugh North 
had written from Scotland to say that he 
was going back to London one day in-the 
next week, and would be ‘glad to take her 
back with him if Helen and John would 
let him stay one night at their house. 
Perhaps he would hardly have proposed 
this, for he thought she was much better 
with Helen than with Lady Redceliff, but a 
rather restless letter from Theo—perhaps 
her grandmother had not been so far 
wrong in describing her character—had 
told him that she meant to go back soon, 
and had had the effect of making him—the 
calm, coo], deliberate Hugh North—a little 
restless, too. It was bad to be amusing 
one’s self in Scotland, it would be worse 
to be on duty close to London, when Theo 
was in Staffordshire. Hugh thought a 
great deal as he tramped over the moors, 
and in a new, uneasy, inexplicable sort of 
way, began to know that he loved his 
cousin. 

Lady Redcliff was right. Theo was 
beginning to be tired of life at Woodcote. 
Helen was not an inspiring companion ; 
still less so, married to the excellent John, 
who could not help being sometimes tire- 
some. Theo could not have any inter- 
course with the only people who interested 
her at all; she was often rather weary, 
rather bored, in spite of Aster and Wool ; 
and as she read the postscript to one of her 
grandmother’s cross letters, something in 
her nature seemed to go out to meet the 
impatient old woman. Her sins might be 
many, but heaviness was not among them, 
and, after her fashion, she loved Theo. 

“When are you coming home?” she 
said in that postscript. “I sometimes 
think I should like to hear a human voice 


again. Those I do hear are the voices of 





animals, and I suspect your. present expe- 
rience is not very different.” 

“T have brought you some gossip,” said 
Mr. Goodall one evening, two days before 
Captain North was to arrive. 

He went on to tell them how at Mainley 
Station that afternoon he had seen his 
friend, Morland, the proprietor of the 
model village to which Theo rode with him 
one day. And Morland had been making 
one or two journeys on business lately, and 
in one of these he had travelled in the 
same carriage with “ that fellow, Warren,” 
who was talking a great deal in a very loud 
voice to another man he knew. Morland 
thought he was not quite sober, but John 
Goodall charitably hoped it was only his 
awful vulgarity. 

“He was telling this other fellow all 
about himself and his affairs, and among 
other things he said he was going abroad 
to see the world, and coming back in the 
spring to be married.” 

“T hope he is not going to live near us,” 
said Helen. 

“T hope not,” said John. “ But, Theo, 
you will be rather shocked to hear whom he 
is going to marry.” 

“Tt can’t be anyone I know,” said Theo 
with conviction. 

“Well, I suppose I may say you know 
her. Anyhow, you took some interest in 
her. That pretty girl—that child—Gerald 
Fane’s sister.” 

“Dear me!” said Helen languidly. 
“ After all, Theo dear, the Fanes can’t be 
nice, or they wouldn't do that, would 
they 7” 

Theo did not speak for a minute or two. 
She was extremely shocked, and very grave. 
She gazed absently at John, who was turn- 
ing over a book, and then dropped her eyes 
onthe floor. Having collected her thoughts, 
she said quietly : 

**T don’t believe it.” 

“Now, Theo, you really are unreason- 
able,” said Helen. 

‘‘Did not I tell you,” said Theo, “ how 
much that girl disliked that man ?” 

John Goodall shook his head over his 
book and smiled provokingly. 

“Money,” he said; ‘or, rather, the 
want of it. There you have the explana- 
tion of most things, and, no doubt, of 
this.” 

“But how could Mr. Fane consent?” 
exclaimed Theo. ‘Oh, it is too horrid! 
How can you laugh, Nell! It is the most 
dreadful thing I ever heard in my life. I 
don’t believe he knows anything about it. 
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I believe it is a plot between those two 
men.” 

“ Well, I’m afraid he does know,” said 
John, looking up. ‘ He has looked very 
bad when I have seen him lately—ill and 
pale, and more discontented than ever. 
Do you remember how dismal he looked 
when he opened that gate for us the other 
evening ?” 

“ Yes—yes, he did,” said Theo half to 
herself. 

“ And I met him here in the village this 
morning, when I first went out. He was 
mooning along under my wall there, look- 
ing regularly white and wretched, as if he 
had been up all night. I thought, then, 
poor chap, he looked as if something had 
happened to him. If this engagement is 
a fact, and if he is letting it go on, I quite 
agree with you that he doesn’t like it. 
He’s not’a bad fellow, poor Fane! I nearly 
asked him in to breakfast.” 

After the first words of this sentence, 
Theo had heard no more. But as soon as 
John paused, she said quickly and ear- 
nestly : 

“Please listen, both of you. I have not 
kept my word ; I have not been kind to 
that girl, because you did not wish it. But 
now Hugh is coming the day after to- 
morrow, and then I am going away; so 
you won’t mind, Helen—you can’t—if I 
go and see her that last afternoon. I 
have made up my mind, please. I must 
know if this horrid story is true.” 

“That could be found out by other 
means, couldn’t it, John?” said Helen. 
“And if it is a plot between those men, 
as you said just now, Theo, perhaps the 
girl herself has not been let into it yet. 
And if you attack her on the subject, you 
may make a grand general combustion. 
There may be no end to the muddle ; and 
is it exactly your business, Theo, do you 
think ?” 

“Am I my sister’s keeper?” said Theo 
dreamily. ‘‘ Yes, Nell, it seems to me that 
I am.” 

She got up and walked across to the 
door; there she turned round for a 
moment, smiling. 

“T won't make a muddle,” she said. 
“T won’t ask her; but if she knows, she 
will tell me.” 

“And what will you do then?” said 
John solemnly. 

“Oh, something!” said Theo as she 
shut the door. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife when 
she was gone, “I like Theo very much, 





and I shall be sorry when she goes away, 
but for her own sake it is a good thing 
she’s going. Her violent interest in these 
Fanes makes me nervous. Did you hear 
her—‘ Am I my sister’s keeper?’ It made 
me glad I hadn’t asked the fellow in this 
morning, as I really felt half inclined to 
do.” 

“She meant nothing by that,” said 
Helen. ‘ You don’t quite understand her 
yet, my dear John. It is all pure 
benevolence.” 

“ Anyhow, it is a dangerous game, with 
mad, demoralised people like those,” said 
Mr. Goodall. 

Perhaps Helen herself did not quite 
understand Theo, who felt a strange, happy 
excitement when the appointed time came, 
and she was walking across the fields to 
Deerhurst with Wool for her only com- 
panion. 

It was not a very fine day; there were 
wild clouds about, and the wind was 
moaning and threatening to rise to a gale, 
but the sun came out now and then and 
cheered the dull autumnal landscape. But 
this restless weather suited Theo better 
than quiet sunshine ; there was mystery, 
uncertainty, in the strange shapes of the 
flying clouds, in the shadows that went 
sweeping across the country when the sun 
showed his face for a minute or two. 

Theo’s own life was not unlike one of 
those clouds; she, too, was blown by 
winds, and did not know where she was 
going. And none of her own people could 
have understood—not Helen, or John, or 
Hugh North—what a wild, secret pleasure 
there was in it. 

After she had passed the railway the 
path was strange, but she could not lose 
her way, with the line of green firs on that 
ridge between her and the sky. Coming 
to the high-road, she walked for a few 
yards beside a little noisy brook, shaded 
by oak-trees turning brown, and then, just 
at the entrance to Deerhurst village, which 
skirted the sloping road in an irregular 
patch of cottages here and there, she 
turned into a path that led her up two 
grass-fields that grew gradually steeper, 
along by hedges bright with red and 
golden maple, till at the top she came into 
another lane close under those fir-trees 
to which her eyes had been directed all 
the way. Now she could see the other 
side of the country—the pleasant valley 
beyond Deerhurst, unstained by smoke, 
and scattered with trees. Down in the 
meadows far below her—for the ground 
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fell steeply away here—the river gleamed 
as it went slowly winding on its way. 

A rough hedge and fence were between 
Theo and the fir-trees, which grew along a 
bank at the top of a steep field. They 
were much blown and strained by the 
wind, and even now were singing like the 
sea; but they made a pleasant shelter, and 
she walked along under them, going a little 
down hill, till she came to gates and hay- 
stacks, with Lombardy poplars leaning 
over them, and the rough old white gables 
and outbuildings of a house, set snugly in 
a little hollow of the ridge. It was partly 
covered with ivy and creepers, and much 
sheltered by trees—wych-elms nearly bared 
by the windy weather, beeches still a blaze 
of gold. 

Theo stood still and looked at the quaint 
little homestead with a strange feeling of 
familiarity. She knew that this must be 
Deerhurst Lodge, for John had pointed 
out its roofs and trees, and she had dis- 
covered, without telling John, that she 
could see its chimneys from her window 
at Woodcote. He said it had been a 
manor-house once, and a much larger place 
than it was now. It lay on the edge of a 
great old chase, which had given it its 
sylvan name, and relics of those days, such 
as stags’ horns, had been dug up not long 
ago in the peat-beds by the river. Theo 
listened, and vaguely thought she liked to 
hear all this ; but she found it much more 
interesting now. 

The sun was shining as she turned in at 
the gate, and walked down to the door, 
with Wool marching solemnly behind her. 
A sudden smile seemed to light up the 
world; the wind was lulled, the garden 
was full of soft shadows and gleams; and 
the same change took place in Gerald, who 
came out of the door just as Miss Meynell 
approached it. 

‘Ts it you?” said Gerald with sudden 
joy, and for a moment Theo could not help 
looking as happy as he did. 

She gave him her hand, smiling, and 
blushing a little, and began to speak rather 
quickly, asking him if he thought she had 
quite forgotten his sister. 

“Ts she at home? May I go in and see 
her?” 

“She will be too happy,” said Gerald. 
“T told her I did not think you would 
be able to come.” 

““T was not sure about it,” said Theo. 
“But I am going back to London to- 
morrow, and——” 

She suddenly remembered the reason 





that had brought her there, and then was 
ready to drive that horrid story at once 
out of her mind. How could one look at 
him and believe that he would let such a 
thing happen to his little sister ? 

But the experiment of looking at him 
did not answer ; it plunged them both into 
a depth of shyness, a new feeling to Theo’s 
proud, independent nature, 

* Come in, please,” said Gerald gravely, 
holding the door open. 

Theo went in, and he took her up the 
oak staircase to the drawing-room, where 
Ada, who had heard their voices, was 
waiting in a state of joyful unbelief. She 
looked so happy, so affectionate, as she 
came forward to meet her, that Theo could 
not help kissing her. It is not quite certain 
that she knew what she was doing; a 
quick impulse carried her away, but if it 
had been necessary to win the heart of that 
lonely child, Theo’s kiss would have done 
it for ever. 

None of the three, except, perhaps, Ada, 


could have told afterwards how they spent 


that afternoon. If Theo thought at all, 
she thought that her only visit might be a 
long one; if Gerald had business that 
ought to have taken him away, he seemed 
to have forgotten it. The sun went on 
shining, and they took her out to see 
the garden, wandering down by ivy walls, 
past the orchard, into the lower garden, 
with its shady corners, and the great 
yellow walnut-tree hanging over the slope. 
A few roses lingered on the bushes down 


there, and when Theo came up from the 


garden, she was carrying a red one in her 
hand. 

The sun went in, the clouds came crowd- 
ing over darkly, the wind whistled, and it 
began to rain; but they were now in the 
house again, and Theo did not appear to 
notice the weather. Gerald did, however, 
and he went off to see that his pony would 
be ready to take her home when she chose 
to go. Men are selfish, and he certainly 
felt satisfaction in the thought that his cart 
only held two ; but his selfishness was not 
bad enough to deserve its speedy punish- 
ment. When the girls were left alone, 
Ada moved to the low window-seat close 
beside Theo, and looked up into her friend’s 
eyes. 

“‘ How good it was of you to come!” she 
said softly. 

Theo looked at her gravely. That story, 
that horrid nightmare, which she had for- 
gotten for the last hour, had come back to 
her again. She felt that it was impossible 
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to say anything about it, for Ada plainly 
knew nothing ; yet she was going away, 
and could not bear the thought of leaving 
the child to her fate. Could her brother be 
trusted to take care of her? She thought 
so; and yet, suppose anything was to take 
him away ! 

Theo took out a letter and a pencil, and 
scribbled her London address on the 
envelope. 

“May I give you this?” she said to 
Ada, “and I want you to promise me 
something, please.” 

“That I will,” said Ada. 
your direction ?” 

“Yes. Forgive me, dear, but you have 
not many friends, have you? Women 
friends, at least.” 

‘You know,” said Ada, while tears 
rushed into her eyes, “I have nobody 
but Gerald, and Clarence, and you.” 

“Thank you,” said Theo. ‘Then I 
shall always feel that you belong to me a 
little ;” and she kissed the girl’s soft face 
again. “You must promise me this—if 
you are ever unhappy, or in any trouble— 
when your brothers are not quite enough 
for you—if I can ever be of any use to you, 
you will write and tell me all about it.” 

“TI will promise,” said Ada, rather 
solemnly, for Theo frightened her a little 
when she looked as grave as she did now. 

The rain now began to dash furiously 
against the window. Theo looked up and 
noticed it for the first time. 

“T must go,” she said. ‘“‘ Wool, we must 
go;” and Wool got up, wagging his tail, 
from the rug, where he was lying stretched 
at full length in perfect contentment. 

“You must have tea with me first,” said 
Ada, ‘‘ and then the shower will be over.” 

Pouring out tea for Miss Meynell, and 
feeding Wool with large pieces of cake, 
seemed like the realising of one of Ada’s 
first and favourite dreams. It was not 
perfect, though; realised dreams never 
are. Theo was going away to-morrow ; and 
Gerald, when he came back into the room, 
looked grave and bothered ; something had 
wakened him to his sordid everyday life 
again. 

‘Clarence is come,” he said to his sister 
after a minute. 

“Is he? I thought I heard you talking 
to someone. I hope he is by himself?” 
said Ada, looking up anxiously. 

“ Yes,” said Gerald. 

Theo could not help watching him just 
then, and his grave looks made her say to 
herself : 


“Oh, is it 





“ John was right ; he knows.” 

He caught her glance, and came across 
the room to her, while Ada went to the 
open door and called Clarence to come and 
have some tea. 

“Tt is quite a heavy storm,” Gerald said. 
“You cannot walk back. I will drive you in 
my cart, if you don’t mind ; it is a rough 
concern.” 

“Thank you very much ; but Wool and 
I don’t mind the rain.” 

“Tt will be getting dusk ; you must let 
me drive you,” Gerald repeated. “It is 
not at all a nice walk in the dark.” 

“Thank you,” said Theo softly. 

“T must thank you for coming to-day,” 
said Gerald. “I’m afraid it was dis- 
agreeable to you—but Ada is grateful, and 
so am I,” 

“‘T have wished to come all the time. 
I’m sorry it is my first and last visit,” said — 
Theo, looking on the floor. ‘She will let 
me hear of her sometimes, I hope, and,” 
glancing up in sudden forgetfulness, “ you 
will take care of her?” 

“T should do that, even if you did not 
tell me,” he said with a little reproach in 
his voice. ‘Did you think it was neces- 
sary to tell me?” 

‘‘No; please forgive me,” she said, 
smiling ; but all her self-possession had left 
her for the moment, and she knew that she 
was flushing very much as Ada came back 
into the room, followed by her eldest 
brother. 

Theo was not facing the light, and she 
did not think that anyone saw the con- 
fusion that had overtaken her—not even 
Gerald—most of all she hoped, not Gerald 
—for she was quite indifferent as to what 
his brother might see or imagine. But she 
felt a little frightened at herself; the red 
rose she wore brought back to her sud- 
denly all the strangeness of that quickly- 
flying afternoon, and the thought of Helen 
added an almost comic touch of dismay. 

“What have Idone? Ihave been very 
foolish—still, after all, what have I done ?” 
she thought. “I must throwaway this rose.” 

Her manner to Mr. Litton was cold and 
absent enough. Gerald now retreated to 
the other side of the room, and watched 
the rain as it came pelting harder and 
harder against the window. All outside 
was blackness and storm. Theo’s eyes, 
too, wandered often to the window, as 
Clarence, who had just come from London, 
talked to her about the news of the day. 

The noise of the wind and rain was loud 
enough to drown other noises, and it was 
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only Gerald’s quick ears that presently 
heard a rumble of wheels. - He guessed at 
once what it meant ; and he was not sur- 
prised, though the others were, when 
the drawing-room door opened, and Mr. | 
Goodall came in, followed by a fair, hand- 
some man. That cousin—Gerald well 
remembered him—he had taken her away 
after the wedding, and now he was going 
to take her away again. 

John Goodall’s manner was quite 
friendly ; he shook hands with Clarence 
Litton, and talked to him about the 
weather, and explained that he had come 
to fetch Miss Meynell home. Clarence, 
however, was staring at Captain North, and 
hardly seemed to hear what he was 
saying. 

Hugh North did not at first notice him. 
He had spoken coldly to Gerald, and 
glanced at Ada with something like 
curiosity, and then he had gone up to 
~Theo, and they were standing together a 
little apart from the others. His manner 
was quite that of one who takes posses- 
sion; it was clear enough that for him 
there was nobody in the room but Theo, 
His arrival did not seem to make much 
difference to her. She was very dreamy 
and absent just then, and after a few 
moments with Hugh, during which he 
talked to her, but she did not hear what 
he said, though she answered him with 
vague remarks of, ‘“‘ Yes—yes; dreadful, | 
isn’t it? Very good of you and John,” | 
she went suddenly forward to where | 
Gerald was standing, looking rather for- 
saken and miserable. 

“T am not to go home in your cart after 
all,” she said, and if she had known how 
her face and eyes changed as she spoke to 
him she would have been startled at herself. 

Gerald brightened suddenly as he looked 
at her. 

“No,” he said, “ I’m not to be allowed to 
do anything for you ; but it would be selfish 
to besorry. I am selfish, though, and sorry.” 

He spoke in a low voice, and Theo 
answered him in the same. | 

“Thank you just as much,” she said, | 
smiling, and then she turned again to Hugh. | 

But just at that moment something | 
happened which took her cousin’s attention | 
away from her and her doings. To John | 
Goodall’s great. surprise, who had thought | 
it necessary to introduce him to Mr. 
Litton, Hugh North looked Clarence | 
straight in the face for a moment, and with | 











an expression of contempt quite new to his 
quiet blue eyes, said : 


‘¢‘T have met Mr. Litton before. Hadn’t 


we better start 1 The storm is only getting. 


worse.” 

A curious sort of chill seemed to fall 
upon the ill-assorted company. 

“Yes, very true; you had better say 
good-bye,” said John to Theo, after an 
awkward pause, and she quickly did as he 
wished. 

It all seemed such a horrid confusion, 
that she could not remember afterwards 
how she had parted with Ada and Gerald 
after their happy, short afternoon. Mr. 


| Litton seemed to have disappeared after 


Hugh’s recognition. 

Both her companions were rather silent 
on the way home, Hugh especially so, and 
she felt a little angry and amused at the 
consciousness that she was in disgrace. 

** Where did you know Litton?” John 
Goodall asked Hugh as they drove along. 

“He was in the service, perhaps you 
know,” said Hugh stiffly. 

‘You don’t think well of him, it seems.” 

‘“‘He did not bear a shining character.” 

No more was said then, but when 
Captain North came into the drawing-room 
before dinner, and found Theo there alone, 
he went up and stood near her, and said 
very gravely : 

‘“‘ My dear Theo, those people to-day are 
not at all fit acquaintances for you.” 

Theo flushed crimson ; she was extremely 
annoyed, and a reaction from the excite- 


/ments of the day had made her temper 


very uncertain. 

“‘T assure you, Hugh,” she said, “ you 
are not the first person who has told me 
so. Helen and John have been repeating 
it ever since I came.” 

“Then they could surely——” began 
Hugh. 

** No, they could not,” said Theo. “I 
like Mr, Fane very much indeed, and I am 


very fond of his sister,” flushing more 


deeply still. ‘If I had had my own way, 
I should have seen a great deal more of 
them. As it is, I have only been there 
once, and that was to-day. I hardly 
know the brother, and I don’t like him.” 


“You will understand me better, per- 


haps,” said Captain North, speaking low 
and quickly, for Helen was coming through 
the hall, “when I tell you that Clarence 
Litton was the man who swindled and 
ruined my father.” 
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